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THE POET’S METAMORPHOSIS. 
BY MRS. FRANCES S. OSGOOD. 
CHAPTER I. 


Gifted and worshipped one! Genius and gracll 
Play in each motion and beam in thy face! 


Sue was just your ideal, dear reader, of all 
that is noble and lovely in woman; with wealth, 
beauty and goodness for her dower, she might 
have chosen a husband from the very élite of the 
land, yet she folded up that blossom of purity and 
truth, her heart, from the gay and bold insects, 
‘bees, wasps and butterflies, that sought its trea- 

sures and turned away ‘“‘in maiden meditation” 
still. But she shut up within it one image—the 
image of a singing bird, that had often hovered 
round but never yet dared to alight. This bird 
was a poet, deaf, ugly, lame and poor, although 
Carroll blindly persisted in thinking and 
declaring him rich, handsome, graceful, in spite 
of his red hair and sallow complexion, in spite of 
his halting walk, in spite of his shabby coat; yes, 
in defiance of friend and foe, in the very face of 
fact, handsome, rich and graceful he was, and 
_ should remain! 
_ “But, Grace, his face is not handsome surely, 
gaid her friend Madeline. 
_ “It is ‘the divine beauty of his sou/,’ I see.” 
“He is not zraceful, at any rate.” 


” 


: z “Yes, Madeline, his looks, his tones, his actions, ' 


his. words are all graceful and tasteful to me.” 
Hye Not rich then ?—you cannot make him rich!” 
“Now, Madeline, for shame! What call you 
a 
“Ts he rich, Grace?” 
“Yes, rich and noble too: why he has genius, 
king would drain his realm to buy.” 
“What do you mean?” 
_ “Genius and honor—hope, truth, love! A 
en in his heart, an empire in his mind. 
is your gold but dross to these?” 
* But then—of such low birth.’” 
“Low ?—with the noblest!” 
_ “Ha, ha, ha! Give him a patent of nobility 
and be done with it—do.” 
ot, V.—7 
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‘He has it now—I ’ve read it.” 

‘* What !—where?” 
> In his eyes, Madeline, and on his noble brow 
’ —twas writ in heaven. You smile—but I tell 
; you that @ single word of praise or blame from 
{ that high-hearted being would affect me more 
; than the applause or censure of a whole world 
} beside.” 

‘*Grace! are you possessed?” 

‘Yes, self-possessed, Madeline, as yet, thank 

; heaven! So pray don’t imagine me ¢ love with 
’ Horace Herbert.” 

‘* Well, you can’t deny that he’s deaf as.a post 
sometimes.” 

‘I’m glad he is. Deaf to all the idle, heart- 
less, noisy buzzing of this frivolous and weari- 
some world, whose clatter might otherwise drown 
the music to. which his soul still-listers.” 

‘¢ And what is that?” 

‘The voice of God! the voice of divine love! 
the melody of heaven, which he echoes in his 
beautiful songs.” 

They were standing, Madeline and Grace, near 

} a curtained window apart from the other guests 

at Mrs. Harvey’s—and neither dreamed that they 
$ were overheard; but behind that curtain was a 
; young man, who had apparently just entered from 
the garden through the open window...’ Too agi- 
tated—too deeply absorbed in the conversation 
to think of avoiding the part of a listener, he had 
stood trembling till it was over, and then, instead 
of re-entering the room, he rushed once more into 
the open air to give free vent to the passionate 
emotions of his soul. 

“Thank God! thank God!” he cried, in a voice 
half choked by feeling, and tears uncontrollable 
rushed td his eyes as he spoke. ‘‘Thank God, 
she knows me—she sees me as I am—no, not as 
I am, but as I might,.as I ought tobe. She looas 
into my soul, ‘thro’ the rose-colored glass’ of her 
own divine imagination, it is true; but I am more 
worthy of her praise and love than of the ill-con- 
cealed aversion of those around her. Blessings 
on the’ beautiful—the noble girl! What a lofty 
and luminous soul lighted up her face as she 
> spoke—and I have deceived even her—but oh! 
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what a triumph to know that it is my genius, my } 


mind, my heart she loves. ‘Loves!’ ah, no, she 
denied that she loved me. Perhaps—but there is 
yet hope! She will, she must, she shall,’”? and 
with a proud and dignified mien, which, in spite 
of his limp, impressed almost all who beheld him 
with a sense of his superiority, he re-entered the 
brilliant drawing-room of Mrs. Harvey, and stood 
with folded arms apart, gazing upon the object 
of his long concealed affection, until she caught 
his gaze, and blushed beneath it as she never 
blushed for others. 

‘Oh, Mr. Herbert, you must come and sing for 
us. You must, indeed—one of your own songs, 
‘won’t you?” And a bevy of beautiful and high- 
born girls approached him. 

There was no reply; Herbert stood perfectly 
unmoved. ‘You forget he is deaf,’ said Mrs. 
Harvey, and she wrote their request on a tablet. 

‘* Pardon me, ladies, I am not in the mood just 
now; my mind is out of tune—and you know how 
I frightened you the other day with my terrible 
discord, because I sang when I didn’t want to.” 

The young ladies looked disappointed. ‘‘Oh, 
Grace, you ask him. He always does what you 
wish.” 

Horace could always hear Grace Carroll’s voice, 
that is if it was very near him ; and yet she never 
raised her tone; perhaps it was on that very ac- 
count—her voice was peculiarly clear and soft, 
and it seemed to reach his soul instead of his ear. 
And now she stole timidly to his side and put her 
sweet mouth close to his face. How his heart 
beat. 

‘Do sing for us, Mr. Herbert—just one song.” 

Herbert did not turn—he could not—that tone 
always roused in his soul an emotion he dared 
not betray; but he obeyed at once the spell of his 
enchantress, and sang in a rich, mellow, manly 
voice—while his dark face lighted up into almost 
inspired beauty, the following impromptu verses: 


Speak no more! I dare not hear thee! 
Every word and tone divine 

All too fatally endear thee, 
To this daring soul of mine. 


Smile no more! I must not see thee! 
Every smile’s a golden net :— 

Heart entangled! what can free thee? 
What can soothe thy wild regret. 


Speak again! smile on forever! 
Let me in that music live; 

Let me in that light endeavor 
To forget the grief they give. 


Thrill my soul with voice and look, love, 
Like the harp-tone in the air, 

Like the starlight in the brook, love, 
They will still live treasured there. 





As he finished Horace bent his dark eye 
earnestly on the fair and drooping face of Grace 
Carroll, and again it crimsoned as she felt the 
look. 

CHAPTER II. 


I eve thee, maiden, faith and love, 
The richest gifts that be. 
* * * * * 


* * 
Ill serve thee in the noblest waye 
Inglorious man can finde, 
And struggle for a conqueror’s swaye 
_ Upon the field of minde. 
* * * * * 


* * 

And tho’ no prowde ones thronge thy gate, 
Nor mean ones courte thy viewe, 

Thou shalt have reverence from the greate, 
And honor from the true. J. M. B. 


Our hero only a short time previous to the 
scene related in the last chapter, had’ suddenly 
appeared in the fashionable circles of B——, 
introduced by some one, it was believed; but by 
whom or how, or whence he came, the gossips 
of the clique declared they could not imagine. 
Every one was interested in him: how could they 
help.it? He was so peculiar, such a bundle of 
contradictions! Giving evidence at times in his 
writings and conversation of a lofty and brilliant 
genius, he was generally reserved, silent, haughty, 
‘‘incomeatable,”’ if I may borrow a word from a 
light friend of mine. Shabby in apparel and 
lame, there was, nevertheless, a certain noble- 
ness, dignity and grace in his mien and address, 
which some few in the circle could discern and 
appreciate. . 2 

His hair and whiskers of a fiery red, contrasted 
strangely with his superb eyes, intensely beautiful 
in depth and hue, and full of eloquence in expres- 
sion. His face was one of those which light up 
in emotions of joy, anger, or love, all the more 
gloriously from being usually cold, still and dark. 
It was generally supposed that he was of low, or 
at least obscure birth; but however that might 
be, his sentiments, deportment and language were 
always elevated and refined. At any rate, in 
spite of his red hair, his eccentricity, his poverty, 
his defect of hearing, his linip and his reserve, 
Horace Herbert was a very fascinating person to 
those he chose to fascinate. . 

The Carrolls happened to be boarding that 
winter at the same hotel with him, and they had 
thus become intimate. 

One rainy morning, just after breakfast, when 
the ladies’ drawing-room was more than usually 
crowded, Herbert had seated himself on a sofa 
near Grace, who was netting, rather apart from 
the rest of the company, and taken up a newS- 
paper. Encouraged by her kindness, and the 
subdued softness of her manner toward himself, 
to hope for at least indulgence, if not return to 
his love, he had been wishing for several days 
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to converse with her in private; but she was 
generally so surrounded by friends that it was 
impossible, and even now it would not do to 
whisper, for that would attract attention and 
subject her to remark. 

‘*Won’t you read me the news, Mr. Herbert?” 
said Grace, leaning toward him, that he might 
hear—‘‘there is no one near enough to be dis- 
turbed by it.” This was just what he wanted, 
and he gravely began, commencing every sen- 
tence with one of the items common to news- 
papers, and finishing it in his own way, preserving 
the same monotonous and quiet tone throughout) 

“An alarm of fire was given last night about 
nine o’clock—I beg you will listen to me calmly 
for a few moments, Miss Carroll—go on with 
your netting; no one will notice that I am not 
reading from the paper all the time.” 

Grace could not repress a laugh at this novel 
mode of conversing, and the three watchful 
maiden gossips on the opposite sofa could not 
imagine what there could be so very amusing 
in an alarm of fire.. Herbert went calmly on. 

“ Lost on Saturday morning—I cannot endure 
this state of suspense any longer.” . 

This time Grace blushed. ‘‘ Well!” said one 
gossip to another, ‘“‘any one would think it was 
her heart_or his that was lost from the way she 
colors about it!’ 

“ Any one leaving it at thts ofice—I am obliged 
to leave town to-morrow for a few weeks.” 

And now tears stood in the dark and lovely ; 
eyes of the listener, as she raised them for a 3 
moment to his and dropped them again to her 
work. 

‘What in the world does that mean?” won- 
dered the puzzled old maids, ‘crying bécause a 
reward is offered! I don’t understand it at all.” 

“ We regret to announce the death of the Hon.— 
I shall have no other chance to speak to you 
before I leave, or I would not enter upon so 
serious a subject in this apparently trifling way. 
You must have been aware, long ere this, of my 
devoted attachment.” 

A smile so radiant, so extatic illumined the 
face of Grace Carroll at this moment, that the 
gossips almost started from their seags in a fidget 
of surprise and curiosity. Rejoicing as she evi- 
dently did over the announcement of a death! 
Had the deceased left her a legacy? What a 
heartless creature she must be. 

Herbert’s voice began to falter—‘‘ We are grati- 
fed in being able to state—oh, Grace! I cannét 
go on—not here—not now! How dare I hope 
for such a blessing as your fove?’ But do not— 
do not quite condemn me for my presumption! 
Without the advantages of wealth, rank, beauty, 
or——" / ° 








“Nay!” said Grace aloud, looking half in play, 
half in earnest over his shoulder—‘‘I am sure, 
Mr. Herbert, you are not reading that sentence 
rightly—let me finish it myself”’—and she began 
the paragraph again in a low, but distinct voice— 
“‘ We are gratified in being able to state that—you 
must not go till I have seen you again. Believe 
me your love is appreciated—valued, returned. 
Would that you read my heart instead of the 
paper. But here are some verses you must read 
to me, Mr. Herbert,” and she drew back blushing 
from his side. 

‘Is this the poem I must read?—oh, it is an 
old song of Moore’s, I see.” 


‘*Tell her oh! tell her the lute she left lying 
Beneath the green willow, is still lying there’— 

Grace! all my soul is with gratitude sighing, 
While your soft whisper replies to my prayer! 


‘Tell her, oh! tell her, the tree that is growing, 
Beside the green arbor she playfully set’— 
Little those maidens, tho’ wondrously knowing, 

Dream of the news I am telling thee yet! 





*So while away from that arbor forsaken, 

The maiden is wandering—oh! let her be’— 
Meet me to-morrow when first you awaken, 

Here, and meanwhile take my blessing with thee!” 


‘That is a touching and beautiful poem, Mr: 
Herbert—the last lines have found an echo in my 
heart; but I must bid you good morning now,” 
and Grace Carroll, with her fair cheek flushed, 
and her lip trembling with subdued emotion, 
glided from the room. 

‘‘What does it mean? What does it mean?” 
murmured all three of the gossips in a breath— 
‘how she colored—an echo in her heart! Let 
us look at the song, Mr. Herbert,” some of them 
said, speaking aloud, ‘‘be so good as to lend me 
the paper a moment. I want to see what the 
play is.” 

‘‘What the dy-play is, you mean,” said Her- 
bert to himself; but at the same time he looked 
as if he had not the most distant idea that he had 
been spoken to. 

‘Dear! I forgot he was deaf! How stupid the 
man is!” She rose, and with a significant look 
laid her hand upon the paper, which Horace im- 
mediately resigned. They turned eagerly to the 
last verse of the song— 


True as the lute that no sighi can waken, 
And blooming forever as the tree!” 


‘‘an echo in her heart! does she mean that her 
bloom will last forever, and that his sighing can 
never affect her? Well! did you ever? such 
vanity! Oh! that’s it undoubtedly.” 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


“T give thee all I can no more, 
Tho’ poor the offering be; 

My heart and lute are all the store 
That I can bring to thee!” 


Tue next morning before breakfast Grace entered 
the drawing-room with a beating heart. A young 
man, a stranger, occupied a sofa near the fire, 
from which he courteously rose as she came in. 
Grace thought she had never seen so handsome 
and distinguished-looking a man. He made a 
singular impression upon her mind, for which 
she knew not how to account. His carriage was 
noble and easy—a pale complexion, intellectually 
pale, set off to advantage his hair of glossy black, 
and eyes of the same deep hue, glistening with 
the fire of genius and feeling. Grace had natu- 
rally a passionate love cf the beautiful in all its 
varieties, and this person’s beauty was of so high 
an order, so classic and so noble, that it fascinated 
her in spite of herself. Besides it seemed to her 
that they must have met before, though where 
she could not imagine. After pacing the room 
for a moment or two, he went out, and imme- 
diately afterward Horace entered, and with only 
half a sigh at the contrast, Grace soon forgot the 
handsome stranger, in listening to the eloquent 
outpourings of his generous and pure soul; but 
while frankly owning a return to his affection, 
the happy and agitated girl overlooked the pro- 
bability of her friends objecting to his poverty and 
his obscure origin; and when she did remember 
this, it was with some trepidation that she referred 
him to her father, and bade him ‘‘ good bye’’ for 
the present. 

CHAPTER Iv. 


Tuat Herbert had more than satisfied Mr. Car- 
roll was very evident, from the earnest manner 
in which the latter congratulated his daughter 
upon the subject,—and when Horace returned 
from his journey the wedding took place quietly, 
without any of the untasteful parade usual on 
such occasions. 

Grace was very happy. She had but one 
trouble—the. image of the handsome stranger 
would every now and then force itself upon her 
mind. It was very wrong, very improper, she 
said to herself, to bestow a thought of the kind 
upon ‘any one but her noble, her devoted hus- 
band; but how was she to help it, poor child! 
when that husband himself by something inde- 
finable either in manner or expression hourly 
recalled the image? And she found herself 
involuntarily constantly comparing the two;— 
‘Horace would be handsome—he would resem- 
ble am, if he had only black hair instead of red! 
I must confess my folly to my husband—I shall 











not ‘be happy till I do, and when I have once 
relieved my mind by owning it, perhaps I shall 
forget that singular person,”’ and so one morning 
about six weeks after the wedding poor Grace 
confessed to Herbert that she feared she did not 
love him as he ought. He did not look quite 
as miserable as she had imagined he would at 
this terrible announcement; but merely saying, 
‘then it is high time I should bid you good 
morning, walked quietly out of the room. ” 

In the evening Mr. and Mrs. Carroll, Mrs. 
Harvey, Madeline, and a few other intimate 
friends came in. Horace had not returned, and 
Grace was restless and disturbed. All at once, 


; as she was adjusting a braid at the mirror, she 


saw—could it be—yes! in the very centre of the 
room, conversing with her father, and apparently 
perfectly at ease, the very person whose appear- 
ance had so strangely infatuated her fancy! As 
she turned from the glass he approached her and 
raised her hand to his lips, ere she was aware of 
his purpose. Grace was confounded, indignant. 

‘*Sir!” said she with dignity, ‘‘your unasked 
intrusion here and this unwarrantable insolence 
must be explained to my husband.” Mr. Carroll 
laughed, and the rest of the company opened their 
eyes. 

‘‘Madam,”’ said the new guest, with a saucy 
smile, and the voice was strangely familiar, “you 
are tired of your husband’s red hair. Does mine 
suit you?” 

More and more amazed, Mrs. Herbert turned 
impatiently to her father. He was laughing 
heartily—and Grace echoed the laugh; for as 
she turned she faced the glass again, and saw 
the stranger hastily adjusting over his dark and 
curling’ locks the stiff red wig and whiskers of 
Horace Herbert himself! The amazed company 
joined in the merriment occasioned by this sudden 
metamorphosis, and Grace snatching the false hair 
playfully from him, threw it into the corner,of the 
room. 

‘‘And the limp, Horace? 
ruse?” 

‘* A poetical license, Grace.” 

‘¢ And the deafness, too?” 

‘‘ Ah! let me still be deaf to all but you, sweet 
wife!” ‘ 


Was that also a 


Sweet notes, to all but him unspoken, 
Attuned to bliss a poet’s thought; 

He grasped the lyre, the strings were broken, 
And silence hid the strain he sought. 

A longing heart would fain have given 
A hobler life to mortal things; 

But found that earth will not be heaven, 


Nor lyres resound without the strings. 
G. 
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WOMAN’S HEART. 


BY MISS MARY L. LAWSON. 


War ask with smiles ‘can woman love?” 
Draw near and I will whisper thee 

The very saints that dwell in Heaven 
Have not more truth and constancy, 

If once love springs within her breast 

It knows no change of time or space, 

No after feeling of the soul 

The dear rememberance can erase. 


And still she loves and hopes ’till death, 
And asks no other joy beside, 

Tho’ danger wait on every step 

She lingers near her lover’s side ; 

When grieved or sad, with gentle words 
She cheers him on with hopes of fame; 
When ruin bows him to the earth 

She fondly shares his blighted name. 


With patient meekness she endures 
Each change of soul what e’er it be, 
Tho’ he is harsh, she sheds no tear, 
Save o’er his slight or perfidy; 

And if her heart is valued not 

The fearful knowledge comes too late, 
She hides her love with quiet pride, 
Alas! she cannot learn to hate. 


“And where this earnest love’s reward?” 
Ah! only where it gained its birth, 

For trembling fears and doubtful bliss 

Is all it ever wins on earth; 

But when life’s fevered dream is past, 
Still lives the truth her bosom bore, 

An angel with her God above 

She guards her love forever more. 


POETRY. 


BY S. WALLACE CONE. 


Nature's all poetry: her outward show, 
Soft whispering vales and smoothly swelling hills, 
Bright birds, and flowers like foot-prints left below 
By angel’s feet when sent to heal our ills; 
The gentlest zephyr and the bubbling rills,— 
These all are parts of that immortal strain, 
Which from the birth of time till now distils 
Its music deep and wondrous, and again 
Binds a lost earth to heaven by an eternal strain. 


The soul of poetry is that clear light 
Which from the throne of the eternal God 
Shines forth unchanged by years, forever bright, 
To gild the universe he spread abroad: 
Which, e’en in spirits clogged with earth’s dull clod, 
Creates the feeling of the beautiful; 
Bears the rapt soul up where no step has trod, 
Blunts sorrow’s sting, pain’s wildest throes can lull, 
And an to mortal grasp such flowers as angels cull. 





WHICH IS THE HAPPIER? 
BY MES. LYDIA J. 


By a cheerful fire, in a neat little parlor, one 
cold evening in December, sat two young girls. 
One was a gentle creature, with soft blue eyes, 
and a profusion of golden curls; a clear, fair 
complexion, and a sweet expression playing ever 
in dimpled beauty around her fresh, red lips. She 
was busily sewing some firm cloth, apparently 
into a garment for children. Her sister, a stately 
girl of majestic presence, with a full black eye, 
and her jetty hair combed smoothly over her 
ivory temples, was quite absorbed in the contents 
of a book which lay open on the table before 
her. The gentler sister was named Eleanor, the 
other Isabel.” They were the only children of 
a wealthy farmer: Their excellent mother had 
initiated them into the mysteries of housekeep- 
ing, including all the business of the dairy, and 
notwithstanding they were highly educated, and 
performed excellently on the harp and piano, she 
still required their assistance in all household 
business and kept no servant. 

At length Isabel, having perused the last leaf 
of her book, looked up and exclaimed, 

‘Excellent! “This story ends delightfully.” 

“Tam glad you have finished it,’ said Elea- 
nor, ‘‘for we must not disappoint the little Mays 
of their Christmas gifts. I am afraid we shall 
hardly find time to finish all the garments.” 

“T do wish,” cried Isabel, “that there were 
not so many poor people, or else that mother did 
not think it incumbent on her to provide for them 
all. I have heard that Mrs. May was a beautiful 
and high bred girl, and might have been the wife 
of Mr. Andrus but for her foolish attachment to 
Mr. May, and now she is suffering the conse- 
quences of her folly. I am sure I cannot pity 


PIERSON. 


. her.” 


“You speak harshly, Isabel, you are aware 
that Mr. May was doing very well until the 
destruction of his property by fire, and the sub- 
sequent sickness of himself and his family. And 
then what woman with a soul could live with 
Mr. Andrus? I would not marry such a man if 
he were emperor of the world.” 

‘I dare say not,” said Isabel, with the prettiest 
sneer imaginable; ‘you will marry for Tove un- 
doubtedly.” 

“IT hope I shall,” replied Eleanor; ‘that is if 
I ever marry at all. But I can never love one 
who does not possess estimable and loveable 
qualities.” 

‘* Ah, sis,” cried Isabel, ‘you may be sadly 
deceived with regard to mental qualities. I 
shall look for something more tangible. There 
is no deception in gold and silver.” 
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‘But, Isabel, how often does fortune desert 
her worshippers, while worth and goodness are 
eternal, and very frequehtly rise to wealth and 
worldly honors.” 

‘**Yes, I grant it all, Eleanor, but what avail 
wealth and honor to those who have worn them- 
selves out in pursuit of them? - When youth, 
health and* beauty are gone, what shall we do 
with riches? This wasting of youth in winning 
wealth for old age is very much like%ellipg your 
teeth to purchase a banquet, and then sitting 
down to gloat over it with your eyes. I want 
to live while I am able to enjoy life.” 

‘There are different modes of enjoying life, 
dear Isabel. I believe I could be happy with a 
bare sufficiency.” 


‘* Well, Eleanor, I dare say you will make the ; 


; 
$ 


trial, and I wish you all joy of your ‘love in a 
cottage :’ I shall look higher.” 

We will now pass over twenty years and return 
to seek after the destinies of our fair sister. We 
will make our first inquiry at this elegant house 
which is so tastefully surrounded by young fruit 
trees and blossoming shrubs, where everything 
wears the appearance of happiness and content. 
This is the home of the meek hearted Eleanor. 
She is now at forty, fresh, blooming and active 
asa girl. Good health and its sweet companion, 
cheerfulness, render her the worshipped centre of 
her family and friends. She had married as she 
said she would, a young man of amiable temper 
arid excellent qualities. He was a mechanic, and 
perfectly master of the trade for which he cheer- 
fully served a long apprenticeship. He married 
soon after he commenced business for himself, 
and still continues to work, although he has 
grownrich. Yet he has never debarred himself 
of the intellectual enjoyments of society, books, 
and the evening fireside at home,'and it is evi- 
dent that Eleanor has never known weariness or 
sorrow, and is now as fully alive to all rational 
enjoyment as when she sat in her girlhood by her 
father’s hearth. Two lovely daughters are the 
Houris of her little paradise; and three noble 
boys. came home from school at evening to glad- 
den her heart with their'roguish glee and filial 
affection. She is beloved by all that knew her. 
The rich honor, and the poor bless her; she has 
not an enemy on earth, and is at peace with 
heaven. With can she ask more? 

But where is the queenly Isabel? Is she also 
happy in her heart’s choice? Have patience, and 
I will tell you. 

At a village féte she met a rich man’s son from 
a neighboring city, who had been highly educa- 
ted and initiated into all the mysteries of science, 
and had frequented the most refined circles of 
the most refined society. He was entranced and 





-bearing of a village maiden. 





captivated by the queenly beauty and proud 
Isabel knew well 
how to secure her conquest, for she was artful 
as well as insinuating; and when the nuptial day 
was fixed, and her engagement with Mr. Dave- 
vant made public, her triumph was complete, 
and the consummation of the marriage seemed 
to lay all heaven open before her. Her husband 
took her to the city, and in the pride of his heart 
exhibited her amid all the pomp which his im- 
mense fortune could command. And she was 
happiest of the happy, gayest of the gay, fairest 
of the fair. 

But man, however heartless or even dissolute 
he may appear, has an innate yearning for the 
sweet, affectionate quiet of domestic life. He 
longs for a sanctuary to which he may retire 
from the noise and wearying strife of business, 
ambition and worldly pleasure, and rest amid 
the balmly flowers that cluster round the pure 
fount of love. Harry Davenant had been educa- 
ted in the temple of fashion, yet he had dreamed 
of an enchanted land where he might recline in 
such a bower and listen to the murmurings of 
those living waters. And it was this longing for 
domestic bliss that led him to prefer the love of a 
village girl. He should have known that human 
nature is everywhere the same, that pride, love 
of display and selfishness, as well as the gentle 
virtues, are innate qualities which education may 
disguise or modify, but cannot eradicate. Keen 
and bitter were the feelings with which he dis- 
covered that Isabel was utterly and thoroughly 
selfish. She had no room for any generous feel- 
ing or disinterested affection. She was proud, 
not of her husband, but of his wealth, and she 
loved not him, but the splendor and gaiety which 
his position in society enabled her to command. 
They soon became estranged, and while she pur- 
sued her giddy course of unthinking vanity, he 
found a fearful solace in the self-sacrificing love 
of a poor girl whom he seduced from duty, inno- 
cence and heaven. 

When this came to Isabel’s knowledge she felt 
angry, insulted, humbled, and she poured out her 
heart’s bitterness in stormy chiding and invective 
against her husband, not only in his ears but 
among her associates. He at first sought to 
evade the charge, but she eagerly sought the 
proofs, unwomanly as such things are, and con- 
fronted him with his infamy. Stung with guilt 
and anger, he reproached her with her heartless- 
ness, and said if he could have found love and 
sympathy in your bosom he should never have 
sought it elsewhere. 

From that day they were as strangers to each 
other. He sought pleasure wherever he could 


} find her foot-prints, and Isabel stil] ran the giddy 
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round of fashionable dissipation. The world 
pitied her, and said she, was a deeply injured 
and suffering woman. 

Still she made parties, attended balls, soirees, 
operas and the theatre, was at every place of 
fashionable amusement, courted, admired and 
followed in all her preferences as an infallible 
standard of taste. And now would you see her 
at the age of thirty-eight, figuring as the belle at 
aball? There is no girl fairer or gayer than she 
apparently is. Her fine, tall figure, improved by 
every appliance of art, moves with grace inimi- 
table; her raven hair is displayed in the most 
chaste and elegant mode; her cheek is pale, yet 
like her neck, is brilliant with the best ‘pearl 
white;’’ and the idlers around her remark the 
languor of her dark eyes, and speak of deep 
sealed and nobly endured sorrow. 

Would you see her at home? Come to her 
chambers and look upon this languid creature 


-teclining on a velvet cushioned sofa. Her hands 


tremble, her complexion is sallow, and a hectic 
spot burns on either cheek; she bathes her temples 
with hartshorn and cologne waters, and various 
lotions and mixtures stand beside her, nauseous 
if we may judge from the expression of counte- 
nance with which she regards them. She speaks 
peevishly to every domestic who approaches her, 
and they obey her summons with lagging step 
and uneasy expression of face, as if they feared 
or hated her presence. She feels the need of 
human sympathy, she yearns for the accent of 
affection, her soul is thirsting for the sweet com- 
munion of a loving spirit. She looks around 
wildly on the magnificence of her chamber— 
wrings her hands and weeps for the desolation 
of her withered heart. She cannot endure this 
miserable loneliness, and again she disguises her 
haggard face, braids the gems across her aching 
forehead, folds the rich silk and fastens the glit- 
tering jewels above her bleeding bosom, and goes 
forth to be envied and admired. But who that 
could read her spirit would for a moment envy 
Isabel the crown which is so cruelly studded with 
ice diamonds around her tortured brow, and which 
chill and heavy is curdling her blood, and bending 
her proud head down to an early grave? 





THE FLOWER GIRL. 
Her flowers, bedewed with morning dew, 
So beautiful and gay, 
Brought visions of the verdant fields 
And breezy knolls away. 


A sudden sunshine seemed to flood 
The murky town the while— 
Ah! ’twas not all the flowers’ work, 


But part that maiden’s smile. L. G. B. 











THE DIPLOMATIC LOVERS. 


BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Tue Count von Staremberg, ambassador of the 
Empress Queen Maria Theresa, had hitherto met 
with no success in the object of his embassy at 
the court of the Tuileries. This was’ to induce 
France to form an alliance with Austria against 
Prussia. The Prince von Kaunitz, ambassador ex- 
traordinary from the court of Vienna, had labored 
to the same purpose; and the conduct of Frederic 
the Great, who had formed a treaty with England, 
had a tendency to drive France to this measure. 
Notwithstanding, the cardinal, the Marchioness 
de Pompadour, and in fact every reasonable man, 
was opposed to the conclusion of a treaty with 
Austria, the hereditary enemy of France, against 
Prussia, her hereditary ally. 

Colas, full of his own wishes, went to call upon 
the ambassador. Von Staremberg had just come 
from an interview with the cardiral minister, 
which had terminated most unfavorably for his 
hopes. All prospect of the treaty seened cut 
off; yet, as M. de Rosier entered, a faint glinumer 
of hope broke again upon him. He imagined tlat 
the cardinal had sent him, and received him with 
the blandest courtesy. 

The conversation turned upon the late ball, the - 
beauty of the countess, the magnificent veil, and 
the envy of all who saw it. 

The count perceived Colas was beating about 
the bush, and became most attentive. He men- 
tioned that the veil came from the Netherlands, 
was of immense value; and as his wife had stated, 
that there were but two more like it, both in the 
hands of the empress. M. de Rosier now frankly 
confessed, that the veil had taken the fancy of a 
person very dear to him, and that he should 
esteem himself most fortunate, could he procure 
one like it. 

«My dear friend!” cried the count, ‘we are 
both equally unfortunate. It is as impossible for 
you to procure such a veil, as for me to induce 
your king to form an alliance with our court!” 

‘That is true, count,” answered Colas, who 
immediately understood at what price the veil 
could be had; ‘‘ yet how many things are possible 
in this world, which at first sight we pronounce 
impossible!” 

The count started at these words. ‘‘Can it be 
possible yet,”’ he asked, ‘‘to secure the league— 
when all the court—the cardinal minister, and 
the Marchioness de Pompadour have declared 
against it?”’ 

Colas thought a moment and replied, ‘‘do not 


: despair of it however great the difficulty may be.” 
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The ambassador sprang to his feet, ‘‘cost what 
it may,’’ exclaimed he, ‘‘so I succeed with the 
treaty, I shall owe you everlasting gratitude. 
And if I thus fulfil the wishes of my empress, 
she will not refuse to permit me to testify mf 
thanks by requesting your acceptance of the veil 
in question.” 

The diplomatists now understood each other. 
Much conversation followed; and Colas informed 
himself exactly how matters stood. He promised 
his intercession with the cardinal; the count pro- 
mised his with the empress. 

Colas had little success in his interview with 
the cardinal. He was shortly dismissed, and re- 
minded that it did not comport with his duty to 
be led bya foreigner. But he was more fortunate 
in the private cabinet of Pauline. When she 
understood what was the price of the veil—‘‘I 
will take care of it, Colas,”’ said she. 

And she did so on her next interview with the 
Prince de Loubise. He came making protesta- 
tions of love as usual, and telling her how beau- 
tiful and kind she had been in his dream the 
preceding night. 

‘* Ah, “prince!”’ cried Pauline, smiling and 
blushfag, ‘“‘I must believe myself under the 
influence of a fairy. I also saw you in my 
dream last night. I saw you at the head of 
an army, in a splendid uniform, surrounded 
by victorious banners. You were returning to 
Paris after gaining many victories I was one 
among a million of spectators who were shouting 
your praises. I stood trembling, and feared the 
triumphant hero had no eyes for me. But you 
looked graciously on me; you approached me; I 
lost my self-pc and—” 

The cueuptured Prince caught her in his arms. 
Mademoiselle de Pons instantly extricated herself 
and gravely reproved him. ‘You forget,” said 
she, ‘‘that we are not in the dream; that you are 
not the conquering hero. I will never yield my 
favors, to any other: not even though I loved 
you, prince. I keep my best smiles, like a true 
daughter of France, for those who fight her 
battles.” 

‘*Oh, you are a strange little enthusiast!” cried 
the prince, and a coquette withal. ‘‘You point 
me to happiness which I can never reach.” 

‘Why not?” asked Pauline innocently. ‘‘ Have 
we not war with England?” 

“True,” answered Loubise; ‘‘you know, my 
charmer, that I am no sailor, and England 
must be met on the sea. Were there a bridge 
thrown across the channel, I would not claim 
your reward till I had planted my colors on the 
tower of London. But can you build me such a 
bridge?” 

‘‘Wherefore not, if you please, gracious prince!” 








returned Pauline. 
in Germany. 
British king?” 

“My lovely girl,” said the prince—‘‘you are 
better skilled in the politics of the heart than the 
politics of courts. Perhaps you do not know that 
Prussia has formed an alliance with England, by 
which Hanover is protected.” 

‘*Protected?”? repeated Pauline—“ and by the 
little king of Prussia? Then why does not our 
court conclude the league with Austria against 
him? Why do you, prince, against the wish 
of all France, against the claims of your own 
interest, oppose this league and the seizure of 
Hanover? ‘Ah, if you knew what the people say 
of you!” 

The prince shook his finger roguishly at Pau- 
line, and said with a smile—‘‘ mademoiselle— 
mademoiselle'—I hear von Staremberg speaking 
from your pretty mouth!” 

In this manner the conversation continued. 
The prince, in spite of himself, was influenced 
by Pauline’s pictures of military renown. He 
debated with himself for some days. He was 
convinced he would have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing command of the army, through the influence 
of Madame de Pompadour. His ambition was 
awakened. He might rival the laurels of the 
Duc de Richelieu, and the Marshal d’Etrie. He 
had half made up his mind to bring about the 
alliance with Austria, when another interview 
with Mademoiselle de Pons decided him. 

With his usual adroitness he introduced the 
subject to Madame de Pompadour. But all his 
efforts failed to convince the marchioness of the 
policy of the measure. In vain he endeavored 
to enlist in his cause her womanly vanity, and to 
embitter her against the king of Prussia—‘‘I care 
nothing for this poetical king,’ said she: ‘and 
well know that he accords me little respect. But 
it is my fortune to stand no higher in the good 
graces of the empress queen. One balances the 
other, and the honor of our king outweighs both.” 

In vain the prince sought to convince the mar- 
quise that she was mistaken with regard to Maria 
Theresa’s opinion, as the empress had been heard 
to express, in her private circles, the highest 
admiration and respect for her. 

‘* Nay, dear prince,” returned the marchioness 


‘But you can assail England 


Does not Hanover belong to the 


.} laughing, ‘‘you are too godd natured to take the 


Count von Staremberg’s fine words for genuine 
coin. I at least would never believe them, unless 
the empress herself should write me.” 

Prince de Loubise concealed the chagrin he 
felt at the discovery that he was not invincible 
with the marquise. But his expiring hopes were 
revived by her last words, and his brain con- 
ceived a new project. “I must interest her 
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pride,” said he to Pauline; ‘‘the empress must 
be. persuaded to write a friendly letter to Madame 
de Pompadour. It will cost her nothing, and will 
secure the wished for alliance. But how to bring 
the matter to the ambassador? Nobody must 
know that J have any hand jin it.” 

‘Leave it to me!” cried Pauline. “It will 
come better from a simple girl than from a prince, 
and will compromise no one. What would I not 
do for such a prince? To see you at the head of 
an army—among the first generals of Europe! 
Oh, my prince, the day that you enter upon the 
command, I shall be—the happiest of women!” 

The prince was all gratitude and rapture— 
Colas was immediately entrusted by Pauline with 
the secret. He conferred directly with the Count 
von Staremberg. The count despatched an ex- 
press to Vienna. Ail parties were in expectation. 

One evening, when the prince was present at 
a soiree, given by the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour, he observed her in unusual spirits. She 
said to him, aside, in the course of the evening— 
“IT fear, my prince, we must soon part.” 

“And can you pronounce my doom thus with 
a smile?” asked he. 





execrated the Dnc de Choiseul, who he felt con- 
vinced was the author of this unhappy alliance: 
for he was far from suspecting who had really 
brought it about. 

‘‘This cursed treaty makes me sick!” said the 
cardinal to Rosier, as the latter came with papers 
one day into the ministerial cabinet; ‘lay aside 
the papers; I cannot read, nor hear them read 
now. I am disgusted with the world, and must, 
I fear, turn philosopher, in sheer despair.” 

“In truth, I wish I could procure for your 
eminence, out of the medicine chest of philo- 
sophy, a dose of indifference for the follies of the 
world,” said the young councillor. 

‘**T could smile at them,” pursued the cardinal, 
“did they not produce so much unhappiness for 
my poor country. And the world will attribute 
all the ill consequences to me, because the_poli- 
tical abortion was baptised by my name.” 

‘* Ah, my dear lord, how many reputed fathers 
are equally innocent and unfortunate!” cried Co- 
las, in a tone of comic sympathy. 

‘Would that I could discover the real parent 
of this diplomatic changeling!” continued the 


“If I am deprived of the pleasure of your ; minister. ‘‘Cannot you help me to the secret, 


society,” she replied, ‘‘I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing you enjoy the fulfilment of your 
wishes. Without doubt the king will soon bestow 
on you a marshall’s staff—and the command of 
his troops.” 

A flush of delight rushed to the prince’s brow. 
“But how is that possible?” asked he. 

“His majesty is disposed to conclude the treaty 
with Austria. The empress has convinced me 
she is the worthiest princess in the world. You 
should read the friendly letters he has sent me.” * 

“The empress has written to you?” 

**Not a word of itnow. To-morrow you shall 
learn more.”’ “A 

Late the next evening there was a knock at 
the door of Pauline’s boudoir. It was Colas. 
He entered radiant with joy, and unfolded to 
Pauline’s dazzled eyes the magnificent veil. She 
looked like an angel to him as she threw it over 
her figure. She laid it aside and rushed into her 
lover’s arms. 

In a few days the treaty with Austria was 
duly signed. Cardinal Bernis in vain opposed 
it with all his eloquence. He could not under- 
stand how the king, the favorite, and the whole 
court had so suddenly changed their minds. But 
he was obliged to put his signature to the treaty, 
or perhaps lose his ministry. In his heart he 





*History states that the letter was accompanied by 
apg of Maria Theresa, splendidly set with 





Rosier?” 

“‘Conld I do so, your eminence, perhaps we 
should find that the changeling had many. But 
like others before it, it may yet grow up to good. 
What seer can predict the days of good luck for 
an infant in this cradle? Let us patiently await 
the result.” 

The cardinal answered with a bitter smile— 
“you are right, Rosier: we must wait till the 
play is over. But should this misalliance even 
turn out fortunate, can any pronounce it a pru- 
dent step?” 

‘*My dear lord, whatever is fortunate is pru- 
dent, in this world.” 

‘* So reason the blind multitude; but the rational 
will say, it was a foolish business—whatever be 
the ending. So, at least, will history speak of 
this league—and of me.” 

‘*Nay, your eminence, historians always mea- 
sure things by the result. It has been thus in all 
ages. Some rationalists may perhaps say—Car- 
dinal Bernis played a hazardous game, but it was 
successful. But minds of a higher order will 
laugh at this judgment, and say—the cardinal 
was a great genius, who saw the world with 
a more piercing and pervading sight than you 
philosophers. His eyes discerned the minute 
fibres that connect great events. What seemed 
to you a game of chance was with him the pro- . 
duct of deep calculation. What you regard as 
accidental he brought about by merit and com- 
plicated machinery.” 
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‘* Well—lI shall be satisfied if fortune this once 
befriends folly. But I fear me, Rosier, the thistles 
will bear no grapes.” 

“Since I have had the honor to serve under 
your eminence in the diplomatic department—I 
have learned what tends much to preserve my 
equanimity in all reverses.” 

* And what is that?” 

‘¢First, we must not imagine we govern the 
world out of our cabinet; the world it is, that 
governs the cabinet. From the monarch to the 
savoyard, all are connected by an invisible band. 
The occurrences that surprise us result from the 
secret workings of this social concatenation which 
sets our prudence at defiance. Secondly, even in 
politics heaven is the best ally and adviser. I 
have seen how completely the strongest intellect 
has been set at fault; and how the activity of the 


most zealous has been unable to accomplish more ‘ 





seat at Fontainbleau. Permit me to go there for 
a few weeks while the court is in Paris. Now is 
the time to enjoy undisturbed the beauties of the 
place.” 

The old compte had no objection. ‘The party 
was made up. Their design was naturally men- 
tioned to the Prince de Loubise, who was so inti- 
mate in the family. He thought of the golden 
opportunities he would there have of enjoying 
the society of Pauline, untrammelled by conven- 
tional forms—and resolved to surprise her by his 
arrival. 

‘*T am very anxious for a season of solitude,” 
said he one day to Madame de Pompadour, 
‘before I plunge into the tumult of military life. 
I would once more enjoy the sight of nature in 
her spring garb of beauty—and become a student 
for a few weeks. A word from you, gracious 
marquise, and the king will give me permission 


than the imprisoned squirrel can do to the bars of : to retire for a while to Fontainbleau.- Will you 


his revolving cage. On the other hand I have 


seen great effects result from most inadequate 
and insufficient causes.” 

‘You are right, Rosier,” said the cardinal— 
‘*fatalism is the true philosophy of despair, and 
I am in a condition to become a convert to your 
belief. Meanwhile, as I said before—this busi- 
ness makes me sick. I long for rest and solitude, 


and have a mind to refresh myself for a few weeks 
in the country. The king has given me permis- 
sion to retire to Fontainbleau, and I wish you to 
bear me company. We can philosophise as much 
as we please in those charming woods. It will 
do me good to withdraw for a time from the 
bustle and toil of court life. You will bear me 
company thither for a few weeks, M. de Rosier.’ 

Colas bowed, and felt highly flattered by the 
cardinal’s invitation. 

But Pauline did not so gladly receive the infor- 
mation. ‘‘ We shall be separated,” she exclaimed, 
‘*for six weeks—perhaps two months. It is an 
eternity. Ah, Colas, what would I give could I 
walk with you sometimes, arm-in-arm, through 
those quiet gardens! How happy should we 
both be, able to enjoy each other’s company 
undisturbed.” 

Yes,” answered Colas—‘‘we should be in 
elysium. Does not Compte Oron own a beau- 
tiful country seat at Fontainblean? Speak to the 
young countess, and persuade her to spend the 
month of May there.” 

“T will,” cried Pauvline—and she went imme- 
diately to the young countess, and painted the 
joys of rural life at Fontainbleau so glowingly, 
that she soon won her over. ‘Ah!” said the 
young countess to her father—‘‘I pine for soli- 
tude? The winter has impaired my heath; I 
want country air. I have never seen our country 








favor me, charming marquise?” 

The marchioness promised him the royal per- 
mission, and soon obtained it. But she felt sad 
at parting with the prince. He must soon leave 


‘ France with the army; and she could not bear 


the thought of shortening the brief time they were 
to be together. 

‘T feel an ardent desire for retirement,” said 
she to the king. ‘‘This incessant whirl of court 
life wearies me: your majesty also needs recrea- 
tion. We have fixed upon Marly for the summer; 
but the spring remains unoccupied. Suppose we 
trifle away the month of May at Fontainbleau?” 

The king was devoured with ennui, and readily 
assented. ‘‘The sooner we go,” he said, ‘‘the 
better.” 

The cardinal and Colas had been three days in 
the enjoyment of their philosophic leisure, and 
his eminence had immortalized his satisfaction 
in some neat verses, yet extant in his works; 
when the neighboring mansion of Compte d’Oron 
gave symptoms of being inhabited. 

‘“<T am glad of it,” said his eminence to Rosier. 
“The young ladies are charming, and we can 
make them country visits. We shall have a little 
variety in our solitude.” 

Some days after Prince de Loubise made his 
appearance, with a numerous train, and took 
possession of one wing of the castle. 

* “Tt seems we aré not to be quite alone,” said 
Colas. 

“True,” replied the cardinal, ‘but I confess I 
am not sorry for the change. This palace was 
too much of a desert: every foot-fall sounded 
through its hundred chambers and corridors in@ 
most startling manner. The lover of solitude 
ought to dwell in a cottage, not a palace.” 
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Two days after came twenty wagons, laden 
with furniture for the royal use. Then came 
a host of servants, lacqueys, grooms, bakers, 
batlers, porters, chamberlains, secretaries, arti- 
sans, artists, &c. &c., into the palace court, 
one after another. Court and garden, corridor, 
chamber and hall, swarmed with the newly 
arrived. There was a tumult of footsteps and 
voices, and of all descriptions of noise, perfectly 
terrible to irritable nerves. Then with flying 
colors and martial music came the royal guards, 
on foot and on horseback; and for their accom- 
modation, as well as that of the royal household, 
preparations were commenced. 

“Saint Denys!’ exclaimed the cardinal to M. 
de Rosier—‘‘what does all this mean? In the 
name of all the fiends, what eould possess me 
to choose Fontainbleau for country recreation!” 

The cannons were fired all next day. The 
bells of the town were set ringing. Trumpets 
sounded; and the king made his entry amidst the 
shouts of the populace—‘‘ Vive le Roi!” Some 
hours later arrived the Marchioness de Pompa- 
dour, with a train of seventeen carriages. 

“Tt is intolerable!” cried the cardinal, after 
he had been wearied out with the visits and 
aadiences he had to pay and receive. ‘Paris has 
this advantage, that one need not be trodden to 
death in the crowd, for there is room at least to 
walk. But here one is jostled against at every 
step, or has his heel crushed. And nobody can 
shun visitors; for all the world knows just what 
one is about. I wish I could take flight to Paris; 
but it is my greatest vexation that I must stay 
here, and put on a smiling face before the king, 
and the marchioness, and the whole coirt!’’ 

“TI am sorry both for your eminence and 
myself,” answered Colas. ‘‘But perhaps we 
may soon be alone again.” 

“No, M. de Rosier. His majesty is delighted : 
the marchioness finds it charming—the court di- 
vine! I should not wonder if they stayed the 
whole summer at Fontainbleau.” 

When Colas went that evening to visit Pauline, 
he learned from her how it had entered into the 
Prince de Loubise’s head to come to Fontain- 
bleau. 

“TI see it all!” exclaimed he. ‘‘I drew Pau- 
line, Pauline the Countess d’Oron, the countess, 
the prince, the prince, the marchioness, the 
marchioness, the king—the king, the whole court. 
Anoble train I carry about!” And he laughed 
heartily. “‘ But to prove it,” thought he—“ let us 
tty it the other way. See if the train will follow 
me back to Paris. That would relieve’my poor 
cardinal at once.” 

* And why are you so thoughtful and taciturn?”” 
Said Pauline to her lover. ‘‘ And why is it that 





I see you seldomer in Fontainbleau than I did in 
Paris?” 

‘* Because I am less my own master here than 
there. I thought to see you here from-morning 
till evening; but you are far more inaccessible 
than in the compte’s hotel. And if I must drag 
out four weeks more in this«sort of life, I shall 
die of ennui and impatience; I wish I were back 
in Paris, Pauline.” 

“I wish so too, Colas, with all my heart. I 
came here to have your company, not to be in 
the midst of all this tumult. If you can get 
away from the cardinal, and return to Paris, I 
will follow you. To-morrow I will have a head- 
ache, and remain indisposed till I am sent where 
I can be near you again.” 

The thing was soon arranged. The cardinal 
continued his complaints of what he had to 
suffer. Colas gave the matter a ludicrous turn. 
‘‘If your eminence will permit me,” said he, ‘‘I 
will try if with a little magic I cannot blow the 
court away from Fontainbleau.” 

‘Blow them to the moon, and I shall thank 
you,” said the cardinal. 

“Permit me then to depart, mylord. In eight 
days I will venture that you shall be a hermit in 
Fontainbleau. But my magic blast must be blown 
in Paris.” 

The cardinal laughed. 
my friend,” said he. 
all this clamor. 


“T understand you, 

‘You want to escape from — 
Well—go; for the solitude I pro- 
mised you I cannot give; I need not your com- 
pany—for I have toomuch. Go; I envy you, but 


etiquette forbids my following you. I must stay 
here; but forget not, I entreat you, as soon as 
you arrive in Paris, to ascend the tower of Notre 
Dame, and blow with all your might, till the last 
stable boy here is vanished.” 

Colas sent a billet to Pauline and left Fontain- 
bleau. Pauline became indisposed, and besought 
the countess to have her taken back to Paris. The 
next day she was worse; and the physician who 
was called in shook his head, and said he knew 
not what to make of her case. He recommended 
change of air; and as the young countess would 
not be separated from her friend, they left Fon- 
tainbleau together. 

Scarce had the Prince de Loubise heard of the 
illness and departure of Pauline, than he became 
too impatient to remain longer. He came with 
an expression of concern on his face to Madame 
de Pompadour. ‘I hoped,” he said, “‘to have 
long enjoyed the delights of your society. But I 
must away—I have received important despatches 
from the Marshal d’Etrie. My immediate pre- 
sence is required in Paris, to make preparations 
for the campaign—my temporary absence has ar- 
rested them. I am constrained, dearest marquise, 
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to sacrifice the greatest happiness of my life to duty 
and a regard for the honor of my sovereign.” 

The marchioness was surprised. She endea- 
vored to persuade the prince to stay; but he 
pleaded the stern necessity that called him away, 
and described the business as so urgent, while at 
the same time he betrayed so much grief at part- 
ing with her, that Madame de Pompadour could 
no longer withstand him. ‘Go, dear prince,” 
she said, ‘‘where duty and honor calls you. I 
lose myself when I lose you, and shall be impa- 
tient for the moment to come when we shall meet 
again—I think the air of this place does not alto- 
gether agree with the king. The weather is yet 
cold and raw. Perhaps the court may return 
earlier than you imagine to Paris—and go thence 
to Marly.” 

The prince took his leave of the marchioness, 
but not of the king, because his majesty happened 
that day to be indisposed. The marchioness was 
in error, however, as to the cause of the royal 
indisposition. It was not theair of Fontainbleau 
but an oyster pastry that had disagreed with the 
king. 

When Cardinal Bernis saw the prince depart 
with his train, he could not refrain from laughter. 
‘“‘The magic works,” said he to himself. ‘I 
suppose my young braggart is blowing on the 
tower of Notre Dame.” 

But when the rumor spread that the king found 
the air of Fontainbleau unwholesome, and the 
whole court was going back to Paris; when the 
wagons were packed again, and the host of 
domestics, mechanics, musicians, &c., took their 
departure; when the king went away also, and 
the marchioness followed; when the train of 
courtiers, and the royal guard, foot and horse, 
departed with flying colors and martial music, 
leaving not a stable boy behind; and Fontain- 
bleau was left silent and deserted—the cardinal 
was astonished. ‘‘Is it all chance?’’ cried he, 
‘‘or has the braggart Rosier made a league with 
the devil?” 

With the departure of Prince de Loubise at the 
head of the army to the Rhine, there fell out a 
link from the magic chain by which Colas had 
become so powerful. His discovery of his power. 
came too late. Buthe did not regret this circum- 
stance, for he was naturally of a contented dispo- 
sition, and did not desire more than he possessed. 
During his employment in the cardinal’s service 
he had saved a considerable amount, and this was 
increased by some munificent presents from his 
eminence. Colas found himself able to become 
the purchaser of a beautiful country seat in one 
of the provinces, where he could live indepen- 
dently and cultivate his grounds. 





He wished for nothing more; for he was already 
tired of political life. Pauline; however, showed 
herself a little coquettish, and refused to consent 
to an immediate marriage. ‘I hope it will be 
convenient for you to wait a little, Colas,” said 
she, “I am not willing quite yet to give up my 
admirers and flatterers, and suitors. Give my 
vanity holiday till I am twenty years old. Then 
farewell, days of conquest! I am firmly resolved 
to be married by the time Iam twenty. At that 
age one has more power and consideration as a 
married woman.” 

Colas yielded. But nothing passes more swiftly 
than the nineteenth year of a young lady. At the 
end of it the diplomatic bridal veil was produced, 
and Pauline de Pons became Madame de Rosier. 

It happened that the wedding day was the same 
on which the French lost the battle of Rosbach. 
The express which brought the tidings to the 
court, brought the young wife a letter from the 
Prince de Loubise. 

“Pity me, charming Pauline,” thus it ran: “I 
have suffered myself ‘to be outwitted and beaten 
by the little king of Prussia! Indeed I deserve 
your pity; for without fault of mine I was com- 
pelled to give battle. I was hard pressed on all 
sides; and in the midst of my difficulties the 
troops left me in the lurch. So that you and the 
king of Prussia alone can say that you have con- 
quered me, without being conquered in turn: I 
hate the Prussians—but I love Pauline! You 


commanded me to return a hero to your feet; if . 


I cannot be a hero, I will remain, at least, your 
prisoner.” , Sine 
Pauline wrote back as follows: 


‘Pity me, amiable prince! I> have suffered 
myself to be outwitted and taken prisoner by the 
little Nicolas de Rosier. Indeed I deserve your 
pity; for without fault of mine I was compelled 
to enter the lists. My heart pressed me hard: 
and in the midst of my difficulties my youth left 
me in the lurch. Bethink you, I am twenty years 
old; and twenty years are more terrible than an 
army. So that they and Rosier alone can say 
that they have conquered me, without being con- 
quered in turn. I hate the twenty years with all 
my heart, but I love my handsome husband! 

‘Seriously, my prince, we shall neither of us 
grieve long. After some time it will become a 
matter of indifference to the world whether @ 

eneral or a maiden is victor or vanquished. 
How many battles are there, how many nuptials, 
and the world goes on in its old course! You 
will live not the less honorably in the annals of 
history—as I shall likewise in my children.” 


Cardinal Bernis was more vexed than ever at 
the news of the defeat at Rosbach. 

‘<T foresaw this ill fortune,” said he to Colas— 
as the reverses continued to the French arms the 
following year: ‘‘They can laugh at it at court, 
but it is a serious blow to my honor. France and 
all Europe look upon me as the author of this 
ruinous league with Austria.” 
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« My lord,” returned Colas, ‘‘a wise and expe- 
rienced man like yourself should be indifferent to 
the judgment of France and Europe, when you 
know how little human judgment avails to pene- 
trate into the causes of things.” 

“But I am minister; I signed the unlucky 
league; it was concluded under my name _ This 
age and aftertimes will charge it upon me; who 
governs—they will say—if not the minister, Car- 
dinal Bernis?” 

““Nay—your eminence—I think this age and 
afterward will be much too rational to say any 
such thing. It is true, you are minister, as really 
so as his most Christian majesty is sovereign. 
But you know my opinions. Every rational man 
must be aware that neither the sovereign governs 





nor the minister.” | 

“How! but I understand you. The March- 3 
ioness de Pompadour aj ; 

‘Pardon me: the marchioness is as innocent as 3 
yourself and the king.” 

‘Who governs then? You excite my curiosity.” 
‘“T cannot satisfy it. Who governs? .Perhaps 
chamberlains, copyists, artisans; perhaps the wives } 

of the courtiers; perhaps their sons or daughters; 
perhaps the lacqueys or the coachmen—or the 
like; to-day this or these, to-morrow that or those. 
Where there is no fixed law, all is the sport of } 
chance. There is no intervening power. And ; 
even the minister and the sovereign may find them- 
selves but the instruments of this lawless chance.” 

“You go high to disgust me with my office. 
Then you look upon the government of France 
as nothing better than a royal anarchy?” 

The two philosophizing friends held much 
more conversation on this topic; but our readers 
might find it something tedious.* 

One effect of this conversation was that Colas 
rose in the esteem of the Cardinal, who saw that { 
he was honest and independent in feeling, and | 
honored him with his friendship. Through ; 
the good offices of the minister, Rosier was 
frequently enabled to add considerable sums, 
honorably earned, to his property. He felt very 
grateful for these marks of regard; and was much 
surprised when his illustrious friend assured him i 
he was only endeavoring to indemnify him before- 
hand for the loss he might suffer in his service. 

“The loss?” enquired Colas, astonished. 

“How can you be surprised, with your keen and 
profonnd insight into human affairs?”’ returned 
the cardinal. ‘‘Have not you yourself pointed 
out the insecurity of the soil on which we stand 
in this royal anarchy? I am minister to-day; but 
know no more what I shall be to-morrow than 





*This translation being a free one, whatever is not 
essential to the story is omitted; and some portions 


7 ¥.—8 


the grand vizier of the Turkish court knows if 
his own head will stand on his shoulders for 
twenty-four hours. You have been for some 
time employed by me, because I appreciated 
your worth. Is it not my duty to interest myself 
in your future fate? If I should fall, you will 
also; for the new minister will fill all subordinate 
offices with his creatures.” p 

Colas was struck; and felt that at best, not- 
withstanding the cardinal’s friendship, his posi- 
tion was an insecure one. Pauline decided for 
him. ‘‘Colas,” said she, ‘you are now at the 
upper part of the wheel, and the minions of for- 
tune cringe to you. But should the wheel turn 
—and his eminence, you know, may at any time 
lose the king’s favor—then, Colas, those who now 
flatter will trample on you. Choose the more 
prudent part; retire voluntarily; ask for your dis- 
missal. The cardinal, depend upon it, hints at 
something more than possibilities. Obey his sug- 
gestions, and thus retain universal esteem. We 
have enough to live upon independently at our 
country seat; or to maintain us during the winter 
in Paris, should we grow weary of a country life; 
what more do we want?” 

Colas did not withstand the eloquence of his 
wife. Some months after he applied to Cardinal 
Bernis for his dismissal; the cardinal regretted it, 
but did not oppose his wishes. Indeed he coin- 
mended the wisdom of M. de Rosier, in thus 
preferring retirement and an honorable compe- 
tence to the glare and tumult of public life. 

The cardinal’s dismissal of Colas was accom- 
panied by a considerable pension, bestowed on 
the young man as a mark of regard. Colas was 
much affected at this expression of friendship. 
He and Pauline immediately removed to their 
country seat. Here, in the cultivation of their 
grounds, and the society of a few agreeable 
neighbors, they forgot the pleasures of a city life. 
Colas found Pauline more lovely as a wife than 
as a girl; and she, on her part, did not sigh for 
the delights of coquetry. — 

They had not been long in their retirement 
when the papers brought them the news that 
Cardinal Bernis had asked and obtained his dis- 
missal from the king. The duc de Choiseul was 
appointed minister in his place. Some time after, 
as Colas and Pauline were seated one evening in 
a grove of their garden, they were surprised by 
the sudden/ apparition of the cardinal. It was 
he himself. He had left his equipage before the 
outer court of the castle, and had walked to theii 
country seat on purpose to surprise them. 

“You are happy!” cried he, smiling on his 
young friends—‘‘I am sorry to disturb you; but 
I wished to see you once more.” He embraced 
Rosier and kissed the fair Pauline’s blushing 
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cheek. They persuaded him to remain two days 
as their gyuest. 

‘¢ You know not, my children,”’ said he, ‘‘ whom 
you are harboring. I am banished from France. 
I am going to Rome, there to console myself, as 
well as I may, in the arms of the muses.” 

‘‘ How! you banished from France!” exclaimed 
Colas and Pauline astonished. 

‘*Surely, for a philosopher like you, that can 
be no cause of surprise,” answered the cardinal; 
‘¢ what you said to me once in jest in reply to my 
question, ‘who governs then?’—‘ Perhaps savo- 
yards, mechanics, washer-women, or the like’— 
I have found to be truth. Do yeu know how 
the Duc de Choiseul rose into the favor of his 
majesty! by first being conveniently blind, and 
bringing into his majesty’s power a pretty young 
woman, a kinswoman of his, who. thought to play 
the part of Madame de Pompadour—and then 
obsequiously removing her when the king’s incli- 
nation no longer led him to cultivate her society. 
Nay, more, the duc, like a skilful courtier, mana- 
ged to ingratiate himself with the marchioness 
also, by first betraying to her the king’s petty 
intrigue, and then taking the young lady from 


Paris, apparently in compliance with her réquest.— 
The duc played his part so well that he was sent %! 


as ambassador to the court of Vienna. But the 
marchioness had need of such a trusty friend near 
her person. Consequently, as soon as I asked for 
my dismissal, which I did because I found it im- 
possible to bear all the reproach of that league 
with Austria and war with Prussia, De Choiseul 
became my successor. Thus, being blind at the 
right time, and seeing at the right time, has ele- 
vated the duc to the head of the French empire.” 

‘«Bnt,” cried Pauline—‘‘ what has occasioned 
your banishment?” 

‘¢ A small matter; I had the misfortune to fall 
ander the displeasure of a market-woman.” 

‘*Your eminence is jesting!” 

‘*Not at all—I followed up to its head the 
stream that carried me away from the throne. 
At the fountain-head there sat an ordinary mar- 
ket-girl, the mistress of my destiny. A groom of 
mine, engaged to marry this girl, was dismissed 
from my service for drunkenness and improper 
conduct. This girl came to me and entreated 
me to receive back the groom. I refused; and 
incensed by my refusal, the girl went to complain 
of my cruelty to her protector, a young lieutenant 
of the guard. The lieutenant went to the wife 
of the comptroller general. She employed her 
husband to speak to me; but I was inexorable. 
Chagrined at my refusal to oblige him, he com- 
plained of me to his mistress, a waiting maid of 
the Marquise de Pompadour. The waiting maid 
said heaven knows what of me to the marchioness, 


and the marchioness heaven knows what to the 
king. Shortly after I received a letter, in the 
royal hand writing, informing me that my longer 
> residence in France could be dispensed with, as 
the political measures of his majesty had not the 
good fortune to meet my approbation. So Iam 
on my road ta Rome.” 

The cardinal remained only two days with his 
friends, but continued for some time to correspond 
with them. After the death of Madame de Pom- 
padour, in the sixth year of his exile, he was 
restored to the full favor of Lous XV. But he 
persisted in his resolution of never accepting 
another place at court. ‘‘For how can I tell,” 


thought he, ‘‘ who governs?” 


THE BRIDES’ BLESSING. 


INSCRIBED TO MRS. M L———, OF BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK, LATE OF ALEXANDRIA, D. C. 


BY THOMAS G. SPEAR. 


In snowy guise the maid they led, 
Beneath her father’s doating eye, 
To where the solemn rites were said, 
That holy makes the marriage tie. 
He saw her wed—he heard the vow 
That told of love that look’d to heaven, 
As gently droop’d her shining brow, 
And hid the eyes to moisture given. 
Then all the hopes of years came back 
Upon the bride in that bright hour, 
And all the future’s opening track, 
Seem’d rosy as some summer’s bower. 
The mother’s heart with joy o’erflowing, 
There bless’d her in her beauty glowing, 
And gaz’d with fond and dream-like eye, 
As pass’d the happy nuptials by. 
They quickly pass’d—and night and day, 
Together blent their light and shade, 
Till went the wedded on their way, 
Where Love another home had made. 
But ere they went, the father press’d, 
As hope o’er all the future smiled, 
His parting wish—his fond bequest— 
With trembling on his favorite child: 
‘Sweet daughter! now no longer here, 
Thy steps may linger at my side— 
The bliss of being always near, 
To thee—to me—must be denied. 
Thy love to answering love is plighted;— 
The flower is pluck’d we nurs’d delighted, 
To bloom transplanted, where new eyes 
Will welcome hence our dearest prize. 
“My smiles are with thee and my prayers;— 
And all that here around thee linger, 
. Shall bless thee ’midst their hourly cares;— 
And when the morning’s rosy finger 
Uplifts the curtains of the east, 
Their orisons shall be heard for thee; 
And when we gather gt the feast, 
Thy name shall oft remember’d be;— 
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And as the evening’s shadows fall, 

The songs you lov’d and us’d to sing, 
Shall float around the olden hall, 

Where erst thy voice did sweetly ring. 
Nor shall these dear delights be single— 
But oft with them thy praise shall mingle, 
And long thy bosom’s friend and pride, 
Shall share the blessings of the bride. 


“Thou goest from the sweetest place 
Thy steps have ever trod, my child! 
From where thy youth has learn’d to trace 
Its lessons pure and undefil’d:— 
From childhood’s scenes—from kith and kin— 
But, dearer far than all, from home— 
That spot untainted yet by sin, 
The more belov’d the more we roam. 
But ’tis a fair inviting scene, 
To which thy. willing footsteps fly; 
And where the lord to choose has been, 
His happy bride may not deny 
Their joys and fears to share together, 
Through sunny or through cloudy weather, 
And make the cares their lives partake, 
The lighter for each other’s sake. 


‘**Mid pleasant scenes thy years.have pass’d, 
My beautiful and blooming bride! 

And may life’s sweet enchantments last, 
Where’er you wander or abide. 

May blooming wreaths thy brows entwine, 
And scent thy way through every scene, 

And days as happy still be thine, 
As those of gentle youth have been. 

I would not check one rising joy, 
Nor dim the hope of blissful hours, 

But bid thee soar above alloy, 
That oft, too oft, the bosom sours, 

Be mild, be true, unto each other, 

And every thought unkindly smother, 

That whatsoever ills arise, 

Love may not be the sacrifice. 


“Oh! ’tis a lovely thing to see, 
Two natures blending into one, 
Passing their days unitedly, 
Life ending with them as begun. 
They have a balm for every care, 
That waits them on their mutual way— 
A healing virtue to repair 
The errors that the heart betray: 
For each will drink for other’s sake, 
The bitter cup they may not fly, 
And meet the ills they must partake, 
With Love that gladdens every eye 
And lightens each reluctant sorrow— 
As planets from each other borrow 
_ Their warmth and brightness, and display 
Heaven’s concord on their shining way. 


“Ye then are ofe—and may it prove, 
Through pleasant walks of peace and joy, 
The prelude of an endless love, 
With angels in prolong’d employ. 





A rosy or a thorny road, 

Tis yours to choose—’tis yours to shun— 
To bear a light or heavy load, 

As ye may chance to look upon 
Each tender lesson kindly meant. 

As for the seed we till the ground, 

And to our toils the yield is sent, 

So shall the coming fruits be found, 
Through wedlock’s bright delicious season. 
As ye shall heed the light of Reason, 
Yell grope where folly mars the day, 

Or find to bliss the certain way. 


‘*Go, then, where pleasure leads before, 
While we in sadness wait behind;— 
The barque is loitering by the shore, 
And sends its signal on the wind. 
Go, while the waters dance beneath— 
While float the shining clouds above— 
While yet is green the bridal wreath, 
And fresh the bosom-burst of love. 
Farewell, my child! The maid—the bride— 
The woman—dearly lov’d by all! 
New scenes await thee o’er the tide— 
New happiness at Friendship’s call! 
Go! while thy soul with hope is glowing— 
Go! while thy heart is overflowing— 
And never may that love be riven, 
That draws thee nearest truth and heaven!” 


One lingering grasp—one long adieu— 
With “ Blessings on thy head, my child!” 
And o’er the waves the vessel flew, 
*Mid thoughts of sadness strange and wild. 
The distance widen’d—land and tide 
Between them stretch’d their forms to sever— 
From home the mother’s elder pride 
Was gone, but, ah! not gone forever! 
A true, and tried, and trusted heart, 
Had won and claim’d her as his own; 
And she who sorrow’d to depart, 
Grew happy with her lord alone. 
And memory often backward stealing, 
‘Was answer’d there by kindred feeling, 
From bosoms breathing tones as high, 
Beneath her own bright southern sky, 
As those that kept her light and gay, 
Where sweetly flew the time away. 


TO IONE. 


I’ve listened to the soft, sweet tones that steal 

Half tremulous along that gentle lyre, 

Whose every string, so fraught with hallowed fire, 
Some passion-breathing bids us deeply feel:— 
They come not as an echo from afar; 

But bearing their full tide of richness, swelling 

In spirit-waves of light; as if their dwelling 
Had been amidst the gleamings of a star, 

Where spirits only listened to its breath, 
And gathered flowerets of undying hues 
Bathed in the splendor of etherial dews— 
To weave around its gentle frame a wreath: 
And, lost amid the gush of song, I’ve thought 
A glimpse of angel pinions I had caught. £2. P. 
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MRS. M’TABB. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 


Ye vain! desist from your erroneous strife; 
Be wise, and quit the false sublime of life. 
Youne. 

Mrs. Donatp McT ass was tormented by what 
Carlyle would call a ‘fixed idea” of gentility— 
one that haunted her perpetually from ‘“ morn till 
dewy eye,” and from dewy eve till morn again, 
and would allow her no repose. 
the idea was fixed, the standard was continually 
varying with the advance she made up the golden 
ladder of fashionable life, from every round of 
which a different horizon was presented to her 
view, displaying a more distant goal she must 
strain her energies to reach, or all her former 
efforts would be unavailing. This great idea 
had not been born with Mrs. McTabb, but came 
into existence with her only daughter, an unex- 
pected gift many years after her marriage. While 
she had no family, this worthy lady had fulfilled 
in an exemplary manner the duties devolving 
upon. the wife of a respectable retail store-keeper 
in good business, and it was not until Miss Caro- 
line Louisa McTabb saw the light, that her ambi- 
tion took a wider range, and there settled upon 
her soul a determination that this darling child 
should never be consigned to the life of inglorious 
industry that had been her lot, but if human effort 
could accomplish it, should shine upon the world 
as a woman of fashion. 

Mrs. McTabb had sense enough to know that 
money was requisite for this object; and as her 
husband was now prospering in his business, she 
proposed no change in their domestic arrange- 
ments, in which she was as economical as pos- 
sible, until her daughter was seven years of age. 
Then she teased Mr. McTabb (a canny Scotch- 
man who would not consent until he found it his 
interest to do so) into going into the wholesale 
line, and taking a house in a genteel neighbor- 
hood near the residence of some people she then 
considered the very mould of fashion. Mrs. 
McTabb hoped that propinquity might thus 
induce intimacy, and intimacy with such very 
genteel people would surely make Mrs. MceTabb 
genteel herself. This change was happily ac- 
complished, and by dint of laboring, pushing 
and striving; by cutting old acquaintances and 
courting new ones, at the end of ten years Mrs, 
McTabb found herself—just about where she 
might have been had she let all her efforts alone, 
and been content to swim along with the tide of 
prosperity that had flowed in upon them, making 
her husband a man of wealth, but leaving her as 
unrefined and uncultivated as ever. 


But though | 
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A totally different line of conduct from that 
pursued by herself had advanced her younger 
sister, Mrs. Denham, now a widow in comfor- 
table circumstances, with one fair daughter also, 
to a much higher place, in the opinion of those 
with whom they mutually associated, and in a 
sphere equally distant from the obscurity of their 
early lot, and from the exclusive circle of fashion 
with which it was now Mrs. McTabb’s ambition to 
mingle. These sisters were as fond of each other 
as it was possible they should be, considering they 
had hardly a view of life or an opinion in common; 
but they were the only surviving members of their 
family, and the tie of blood is even stronger than 
that of sympathy. Mrs. Denham, therefore, loved 
her sister, because she was such, and endeavored 
by every means in her power to inspire her with 
a nobler ambition than that which so completely 
absorbed her soul, and which, like all other evil, 
did not stop there, but appeared in still stronger 
force in that of her only child. Her efforts to 
benefit them were, however, fruitless, and Miss 
Caroline Louisa MeTabb grew to womanhood, a 
foolish, vain, ambitious girl, utterly dissatisfied 
with her position in life, murmuring at the Provi- 
dence that had placed her in an affluent and 
highly respectable circle of society, and deter- 
mining she would, if possible, reverse its decrees 
by forcing herself into that above her—guarded 
as it was by the two edged sword of aristocracy 
and exclusiveness which opposed her entrance 
within its sacred precincts. 

Let not the patriotic reader start at the assertion 
that there is ove serious evil attending the leveling 
of all distinctions of rank in our happy country— 
an evil which, though more than counterbalanced 
by much good, still remains such, and sheds its 
deleterious influences around us. Where these 
distinctions are more apparent we acquiesce in 
them without attempting to surmount the barrier 
they present, and fill with dignity the station 
assigned us. But when like invisible and over 
drawn lines they hem us in, intangible, but won- 
derfully strong, we are too often tempted, like 
Mrs. McTabb, to sacrifice the comfort and eleva- 
tion within our reach, to the vain pursuit of @ 
fancied good beyond it. 

It is evening. Mrs. Denham and her daughter 
are seated with Mr. Mrs. and Miss MeTabb in 
one of the drawing-rooms of the last named 
family, which is filled with splendid furniture, 
all as fine as gilding and scarlet and yellow can 
make it, exhibiting the affluence of money, but 
the paucity of taste in its proprietors. Mr. 
McTabb is absorbed in a pile of newspapers at 
one table, while at another sits the female coterie 
all busied with needlework, except Miss Caroline 
Louisa, who had stretched her languid length 
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upon a luxurious sofa. The ladies were as 
actively engaged in conversation as in sewing, 
particularly Mrs. McTabb, who had just been 
detailing, with considerable energy, the shocking 
rudeness of a lady of fashion, whose favor she 
had been striving to gain-while at Saratoga du- 
ting their northern tour, from which the family 
had but recently returned. The indignant matron 
concluded her harangue by saying, 

“Yes, after Mrs. Fitzclarence had taken twelve 
rides in my carriage, and after Susan Fitzclarence 
(pert conceited minx that she is) used to come into 
Carry’s room and fix natural flowers in her hair 
like a sister, and after Carry had given her an 
elegant French fan, just think of Mrs. Fitzcla- 
rence having a large party there on Wednesday 
to meet the Campbells from R. , that we 
were as intimate with as they were, and: never 
asking Carry and myself, though we left cards 
there as soon as we got home. Is it not too pro- 
voking?” 

“La mamma,” said Miss Caroline, ‘‘ why do 
you trouble yourself about it?—we are as good 
as they are any day. Just think Matilda,” she 
added, turning to her cousin, ‘‘of Susan Fitzcla- 
rence having but five handsome dresses at Sara- 
toga—can you imagine such meanness ?—but five 
besides plain muslins, and I have thirteen.” 

“Five would suit me better than thirteen,” 
said Matilda, langhing—‘‘ perhaps Miss Fitzcla- 
rence is no richer than myself.” 

“*T don’t believe she is as rich,”” said Caroline, 
“and to take such airs.” 

“Mrs. Fitzclarence’s station does not depend 
upon her wealth,” said Mrs. Denham quietly. 

‘Nor upon her manners either, I can answer 
for it,” added Mrs McTabb. 
you do in such a case, Sarah?” she asked of her 
sister. ‘Is it not too bad to be treated so, and 
the Campbells to know it too?—they will think 
us mere nobodies.” 

*‘I do not see that anything is to be done but 
to submit,” said Mrs. Denham, ‘‘ you cannot force 
Mrs. Fitzclarence to invite you to her house, and 
as you have lived all your life without going there, 
it need not interfere with your happiness now.” 

“But I had calculated upon having the Fitz- 
clarences here when I asked Mrs. Campbell, and 
now I cannot invite her,” said Mrs. McTabb. 

“T’ll tell you what mamma,” said Caroline, 
rising with sudden animation: as the thought 
struck her, ‘we cam force Mrs. Fitzclarence to 
invite us. Her invitations were only out this 





morning, we need know nothing about it, and can 
send Lewis at once with a note to Mrs. Campbell, 
begging her to fix Thursday for coming here; we 
will ask Mrs. Fitzclarence, and then she must 
invite us there on Wednesday.” 

8* 


‘*What would ; 
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, Oh, Carry! what a delightful plan. Go, my 
3 dear, write the note in your most beautiful hand, 
3 and send Lewis directly.” 
‘*But, my dear sister,” expostulated Mrs. Den- 
; ham, ‘‘don’t you think such a proceeding will be 
undignified? Would you really wish to go to the 
; house of a person you thought forced to invite 
you there?” 

‘*No one need know we obliged her to do it, 
and I have set my heart on going—hurry, Carry, 
with the note’—and while Miss Caroline with- 
drew to execute her plan the mother proceeded: 
‘You don’t know: how much I had built. upon 
this acquaintance with Mrs. Fitzclarence. She 
was so kind and sociable that I felt sure of her 
inviting us to her parties; and if Caroline was 
once seen in such a circle as that, her beauty and 
accomplishments would be sure to attract atten- 
tidn, and she might then marry a man of real 
fashion.” 

‘“Who, perhaps, would make her miserable,”’ 
added Mrs. Denham. .‘‘ Fashion is a poor ingre- 
dient in domestic happiness. A woman too that 
intrudes into another sphere will not find herself 
half as happy when she is looked down upon by 
those around her, as if she remained among her 
equals who respect her.” 

‘“*T should like to see any one look down upon 
my Carry,” said Mrs. McTabb. “She is born for 
great things I can tell. you, Sarah, and despises 
common people as much as anybody.” 

“It is easier to despise than to reverence,” 
rejoined Mrs. Denham—‘‘we are born to great 
things if we will strive after them; but whether 
admission to a circle of society we choose to think 
above that in which we are placed is one of them, 
may, perhaps, be doubtful.” 

‘‘We choose to think above us,” said Mrs. 
McTabb—“it is no matter of opinion, but a 
reality.” 

“Tt is a reality founded upon opinion after 
all,” said her sister. _‘‘ What is there really good 
or really great that is not as much within your 
reach as that of Mrs. Fitzclarence, or that you 
will gain by frequenting her house?”’ 

‘There is a great deal. She is of an old, 
respectable family, while you know as well as I 
do that our father was a tailor, and made all he 
left us with his own hands.” 

‘*‘ And can your association with Mrs. Fitzela- 
rence make him anything but atailor? You gain 
nothing on that point. Our father was a good re- 
ligious man—I revere his memory, and so should 
you, sister, as much as Mrs. Fitzclarence can 
that of any of her ancestors.” 

‘Still it makes a great diff good is 
one thing and gentility another. I am determined 
Carry shall go into the very best society, and I 
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wonder Sarah you have no ambition for your , 


own daughter—if you had only chosen to culti- 
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nature of the entertainment remained to be dis- 
cussed. It was only October, and therefore quite 


_ vate the Braddocks, who were so fond of you ; too early in the season for a ball—a tea-party 
when a girl, you might have been in fashionable } Miss Caroline said “was the most stupid thing 


society long before this.” 

‘TI loved Esther Braddock for her own sake, 
not for that of her position, and we were sepa- 
rated while both were too young to be very 
worldly minded. I continued in the state in 
which it pleased Heaven to place me, and my 
highest ambition for myself and my child is that 
we may do our duty there. We can cultivate 
our intellects, refine our tastes, and thus really 
elevate ourselves far better by doing so, than by 
wasting our energies to attain what, after all, is 
not worth the effort. I value the friends that 
surround me, and would not exchange them for 
more fashionable ones even if I could.” 

‘*Well, you know of old that we never can 
agree on this point. I only hope you and Matilda 
wil come here on Thursday and take a glimpse 
of the gay world ” 

‘*Matilda may come if she pleases, but you 
know I never go out,” and as Miss Caroline 
now returned, having despatched her note, and 
Matilda expressed her willingness to come to the 
party, the conversation took a different turn, until 
the arrival of Mrs. Campbell’s acceptance of the 
invitation threw upon Caroline the onerous task 
of making a list for the approaching entertain- 
ment. It was indeed an onerous task. In the 
first place the claims of all their acquaintances 
to gentility were to be weighed and measured. 
Worth, talent, acquirement was nothing in the 
scale—it was the largest house, the finest furni- 
ture, the most remote connexion with fashionable 
people that decided these claims, and the discus- 

“sion was so long and loud that poor Mr. MceTabb 
who was a perfect cypher in their arrangements, 
at last gathered up his newspapers in despair, and 
taking a candle, retired to his own room, where 
he could read the prices current undisturbed. 

Mrs. McTabb had taken care to have her 
daughter educated at a private boarding-school, 
where she had been taught the usual smattering 
of accomplishments that a common-place girl 
can pick up without any extraordinary effort; and 
where (what her mother thought far more impor- 
tant) she had become acquainted with some fash- 
ionable young ladies. These were, of course, to 
be the prominent belles at the party, (which was 
the first given by Mrs. McTabb since her daugh- 
ter had left sehool) and Caroline was to beg one 
of them with whom she was more intimate than 
the rest, to furnish her with a list of eligible beaux, 
who were-to be asked without having the slightest 
previous acquaintance with any member of the 
family. These preliminaries being settled, the 





on earth, and every one they wanted particularly 
to come would surely decline unless they could . 
offer some great attraction.” Fortunately an Ita- 
lian opera company was in town—Mrs. McTabb, 
though she had no taste in music, patronized the 
opera because it was genteel, and the bright idea 
occurred to her of visiting these artists, inviting 
them to her party, and drawing upon their talents 
for the entertainment of her guests. Inwain Mrs. 
Denham expostulated against this plan on the 
ground of her sister’s slight knowledge of the 
private characters.of either the male or female 
members of the troupe. Miss Caroline hailed it 
with rapture as insuring a full attendance at their 
party, and it was at once decided upon. 

How thankful did Mrs. Denham feel when she 
left her sister’s splendid residence for her own 
quiet abode, that an early choice of the better 
part in life had exempted hér from the cares and 
anxieties that then oppressed its occupants—and 
with what gratitude did she look upon her own 
simple and humble minded daughter when she 
compared her with her ambitious and worldly 
niece. Yet simple: as were Matilda’s tastes, it 
would be wrong to say that she did not anticipate 
great pleasure in the approaching fete. It is 
natural for youth and beauty (and Matilda pos- 
sessed both) to love such scenes, and her delight 
in the prospect was- an innocent one, a purely 
social feeling unmixed with vanity. 

Mrs. McTabb’s arrangements were all con- 
cluded to her satisfaction with one serious excep- 
tion. Mrs. Fitzclarence declined the acceptance 
of her invitation, though her refusal was accom- 
panied by another note bidding Mr. Mrs. and 
Miss McTabb to her party. This threw the 
family council into confusion. Neither Caroline 
nor her mother wanted spirit, and they felt that 
politely as the note was worded, the refusal that 
was its companion said, ‘‘don’t come,” as plainly 
as if written there. But people will sacrifice a 
great deal to a ‘‘fixed idea,’ and after much 
consultation, a middle course was resolved on. 
Mrs. McTabb, thongh dying to go, declined the 
invitation as did her husband, who would rather 
have ri eat bastinadoed than have gone; 
and Miss line Louisa modestly signified her 


intention of accepting it. 

It was a bold step for a girl of eighteen to 
venture thus without a chaperon into a circle in 
which she was an entire stranger—but “ nothing 
venture nothing have,” and Caroline, confident 
in the power of her charms, brightened as they 
were by a most elaborate and expensive toilette, 
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‘at nine o’clock on Wednesday evening found her- 
self standing in one corner of Mrs. Fitzclarence’s 
drawing-room, where no human being took the 
slightest notice of her. Her. former intimate 
companion, Miss Susan Fitzclarence, gracefully 
waving the costly fan that was her gift, was too 
much occupied in flirting herself to bestow more 
than a few words on Caroline, and the room gra- 
dually filled with well dressed ladies and dis- 
tinguished looking gentlemen, who were utter 
strangers to her. Some of these last she was 
aware were among the expected guests at her 
mother’s house on the morrow, and she thought 
they would, of course, take advantage of this 
opportunity of being introduced to her. But she 
was disappointed, and after standing unnoticed 
and unknown for about an hour, unable to reach 
Mrs. Campbell and her daughter, who were in 
the other room, she was about meditating a re- 
treat, when she was relieved by seeing a former 
school-fellow, Miss Evermonde, making her way 
toward her, leaning upon the arm of a very fine 
looking young man, with large moustachios, 
She overwhelmed Caroline with civilities, intro- 
duced her companion as her brother, Mr. George 
de Leancourt Evermonde, (the family were of, 
French extraction)-and after remaining a short 
time to ascertain that the Italians would certainly 
be at Mrs. McTabb’s, left Caroline to be enter- 
tained by her brother. After this our heroine no 
longer wished the party was over. Her com- 
panion was full of anecdote, told her who every 
body was, made some remark either pleasant or 
ill-natured about all, and when at last he handed 
Miss Caroline Louisa into the carriage, it was 
with the assurance that her presence alone had 
made the party endurable to him. It was very 
certain that but for his, poor Caroline could not 
have endured it at all—she therefore thought 
Mr. de Leancourt Evermonde the most charming 
person she had ever seen, dreamed of his mous- 
tachios, and amid all the excitement of prepara- 
tion on the ensuing day, found time to tell her 
mother enough to cause that good lady to build 
an airy edifice, much higher than any of the 
sugar ones with which Parkinson was loading 
her supper table, though formed of even a more 
frail material than they. 

But Miss McTabb’s invitation into fashionable 
society had made her only more anxious than ever 
about the success of her own party. She knew 
that all the arrangements were as expensive as 
possible, so that on that score she was satisfied— 
Mrs, Fitzclarence would be fairly out done, 
though alas! she would not be ‘‘there to see” 
that she was. But of the guests, not more than 
two ladies who were present at Mrs. F.’s party 
beside the Campbells, were expected by Mrs. 


> her true element. 





McTabb, and but a few of the gentlemen. 
Would this slight sprinkling of the élite give 
Caroline the advancement in the fashionable 
circles she had fondly hoped? Still it was 
better than none, and when the rooms were all 
brilliantly lighted, the grand piano-forte drawn 
out in regular style, and the violin and violincello 
of Signori Monti and Tifolo, with the trumpet 
of Signor Soffiare brought in preyious to the 
arrival of their owners, her spirits rose to an un- 
wonted height, and she felt that now she was in 
The rooms were soon filled, 
the Italians came, but, sad to tell, the news was 
brought that Signora Capricci, the prima donna, 
from whom so much was expected, had been 
taken suddenly ill, and the afflicted Signor, her 
husband, was unable to leave her. Here was a 
misfortune and a derangement of Mrs. McTabb’s 
plans, for she had built greatly upon the éclat of 
having Signora Capricci to sing at her house. 
But it could not be helped; and while she was 
bustling through the crowded rooms, telling every 
one of her disappointment, the instrumental per- 
formers began a quartette, which met with de- 
cided success. Afterward the Signorias Tarfalla 
and Giacinta sang a duett, and in fact the whole 
troupe did their utmost to make amends for the de- 
fection of the prima donna. Miss Caroline Louisa 
devoted herself exclusively to the fashionables, 
leaving Matilda, who looked very sweetly in her 
plain white muslin, to attend to those of her 
own circle. There were few who did not prefer 
Matilda’s society to Caroline’s, still her marked 
neglect of her former friends, who perfectly ap- 
preciated her motives, converted some of them 
into bitter enemies. Mr..de Leancourt Ever- 
monde was pronounced by these envious damsels 
an insufferable coxcomb, and they charitably fore- 
told that ‘‘ if Caroline married him she would live 
to repent of it.” 

Who so thankful as Mrs. McTabb when the 
last carriage rolled from the door, and the only 
misfortunes of the evening were the crashing of 
a waiter of expensive china, and the spilling of a 
glass of champaigne by an awkward beaux of 
Mrs. McTabb’s own set, upon. Miss Evermonde’s 
new blue satin dress. The young lady had quite 
forgotten her high breeding upon the occasion, and 
after eyeing the unfortunate youth, who trembled 
in every limb with no gentle aspect, had said in 
his very face, ‘“‘who is that man?” Still these 
were trifles, and the affair had gone off well. 
Mrs. Campbell had said she had seldom spent a 
pleasanter evening. Mr. Evermonde had been 
devoted to Carry; the supper was magnificent, 
and no doubt the fame of her entertainment 
would spread through the fashionable circles and 
gain her the visiting acquaintance of many who 
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would be in proportion. But months passed 
ful parties.” Her husband said he wished all the | away and no progress seemed to be made. Miss 
bills were paid, and went off to bed; while Miss ; Evermonde was invited to party after party, to 
Caroline entertained Matilda, who remained } which our heroine could gain no access, and 
through the night, with an account of all the ? though her brother was certainly attentive, it did 
smart things Mr. Evermonde had said, but in } not quite make amends for that disappointment. 
which Matilda, try hard as she might, could see } Her dislike of her usual companions daily in- 
no smartness at all. creased, and at the entertainments given by them 

Heavy as were the bills Mr. McTabb expected, ; displayed a degree of hauteur and -indifference 
there was one handed in next morning to his wife ; that soon rendered the dislike mutual. At length 
that was entirely unlooked for and occasioned to her delight, Miss Evermonde gave a large ball, 
her no little consternation. She was very busy 3 to which the McTabb family and Matilda Den- 
**clearing up,”’ when informed that Signor Bronti ; ham were invited. Mrs. Denham would have 
had called, and though informed she was not at preferred that her daughter had declined going, 
home, would take no denial. The lady was } but seeing that she was anxious to take a survey 
obliged to make a hurried toilette and descend, } of the circle, in which her cousin had so repeat- 
when to her astonishment the Signor presented 3 edly assured her all-the elegancies and refine- 
her with a small bill for professional services, : mente of life were centred, the mother, after 


would long to come to ‘‘Mrs. McTabb’s delight- | 








four hundred dollars! Mrs. McTabb was out- 
rageous, and said, ‘‘she would not pay the bill— 
it was an extortion—the Italians had been invited 
as guests, and as such had contributed their share 
of the evening’s amusement. They had the year 
before performed for Mrs. K , and she knew 
from good authority they had made no charge.” 
The Signor urged that “‘the troupe were under 
infinite obligations to Mrs. K- , she was a lady 
of highest ton and their best patroness. At her 
parties they were really guests, and treated as 
such—last night they made no part of the com- 
pany—it was a professional affair and so under- 
stood. by all.” After a long and stormy debate 
Mrs. McTabb retired to consult her daughter, 
who urged her mother to pay the bill imme- 
diately. ‘‘The Italians would tell the story, and 
it might be thought mean in certain circles if 
they declined remunerating them, and thus im- 
pede their advance in fashionable life.” Mrs. 
McTabb was struck by this thought, and after 
compelling the Signor to reduce his charge to 
three hundred, on consideration of Signora Ca- 
pricci’s defection, promised him payment on her 
husband’s return home. Of course Mr. McTabb 
groaned over the absolute necessity his wife re- 
presented to him of giving three hundred dollars 
for a single item of her party, and gave a check 
‘or the amount to the now obsequious Signor, 
who hoped for his future patronage, and left Mrs. 
McTabb more convinced than ever of the omni- 
potent power of fashion which could enable Mrs. 
K——to secure services for nothing which cost 
her three hundred dollars. She consoled herself, 
however, by telling every one of the immense 
expense of her party. 

Miss Caroline Louisa had heard the proverb 
ce nest que le premier pas quit conte—and as her 
first step into fashionable society had certainly 
been a costly one, she hoped that her success 








stating her objections, allowed Matilda to follow 
her own inclinations. 

She was surprised on entering her aunt’s car- 
3} riage, which was to convey her to the ball, to 
find Caroline its sole occupant, who informed her 
that Mrs. McTabb had suddenly been seized with 
one of her ae. headaches while dressing, and 
} had been obliged to give up going; that nothing 
could induce her father to go without her, and 
that they must, therefore, proceed alone to the 
party. Matilda would fain have returned and 
sent an apology; but Caroline would not hear of 
such a thing, and with a quaking heart she was 
obliged to accompany her cousin into the splendid 
ball-room. The Evermondes, who had their own 
views with regard to Caroline, did not allow her 
to remain in obscurity, but kept her well supplied 
with partners all the evening, while pocr Matilda 
sat neglected and alone. A few of her former 
school-fellows were present, who each conversed 
a moment with her—but except a single dance 
with young Mr. Evermonde, and another with a 
$ forlorn, frightened looking. youth, whom he pre- 
sented to her, she sat an anxious spectator of the 
scene before her, trying (how vainly any one who 
has been similarly circumstanced can tell) to call 
to her aid all the philosophy she was mistress of, 
to console her under the acute mortification she 
experienced. 

At length a lady and a fair delicate looking 
girl, apparently her daughter, took seats beside 
her, and after a short time the elderly lady en- 
tered into conversation with Matilda by asking 
the names of some of the other guests. Matilda 
blushingly confessed her ignorance, when the 
lady concluding her to be a stranger, said, “I 
can hardly realize that I am not myself a stranger 
in the place of my birth, and where I lived for 
nearly twenty years. Alas! there has been a sad 
change in society since my time—all are new 
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people—scarcely a name that I hear is familiar 
to me. Anybody it seems with money in their 
pockets can now obtain a footing where once the 
only access was by birth and refinement.” 

“‘T have often heard a very different com- 
plaint,” replied Matilda, much amused at this 
variation of the tune her aunt was so perpetually 
singing. 

«¢ Ah, that was probably from some poor, fool- 
ish person who was struggling to get forward— 
though,” added the lady with a glance at Ma- 
tilda’s sweet and dignified face, ‘‘ you can hardly 
have come in contact with many such.” 

Matilda was embarrassed, but she was natu- 
rally very ingenuous, and the lesson of the even- 
ing had not been lost upon her. She therefore 
scorned the idea of leaving the lady under a 
false impression, and after a moment’s hesitation 
replied, 

“T have seen too many of the class you refer 
to, and fear I may myself be classed with them 
to-night, for this is my first appearance in this 
circle, and I am sure it will be my last. My 
mother has often told me that we are never 
happy when we step beyond the sphere of our 
own friends—I believe her now.” 

The lady looked pleased, and turning her 
bright, intelligent face more fully toward Ma- 
tilda, said, ‘‘ your mother must be an uncommon 
woman to hold such sentiments in these dege- 
nerate days, when all seem to be busy pushing 
themselves up and their neighbors down. Do 
not think me impertinent if I ask with whom I 
have the pleasure of conversing? There is some- 
thing in your face that seems familiar to me.” 

‘“‘My name is Denham,” said Matilda. 

‘* And your mother’s previous to her marriage ?”’ 

“She was a Miss Warren.” 

“Then, my dear child,” said the lady, taking 
Matilda’s hand, ‘‘ you are talking to one of your 
mother’s old friends—have you never heard her 
speak of Esther Braddock?” 

“ Ah, very often,” replied Matilda, and the 
lady who now announced herself as Mrs. Talbot, 
went on to say how fond she had been of her 
mother in early life, how their intimacy had been 
broken by Mrs. Talbot’s whole family removing 
to the northern part of the state of New York, 
where she had married, and never re-visited her 
native town until now. Mrs. Talbot kept Ma- 
tilda with her during the rest of the evening, and 
astonished her very much by telling her that the 


" ancestors of the illustrious Evermonde family had 


come to this country in the humble capacity of a 
hair-dresser, and that consequently they were far 
from being considered ‘‘ premier ton” by the old 
aristocracy. This information was, of course, 
conveyed to Caroline, who, till that moment, 
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had thought herself desperately in love with Mr. 
Evermonde. As she had, however, determined 
she would never marry but into an old family, 
within a very few weeks he received a decided 
refusal. 

We need hardly say that Mrs. Denham hastened 
to renew her acquaintance with her former friend, 
or that Mrs. McTabb did not neglect taking due 
advantage of her sister’s intimacy. But though 
she paid Mrs. Talbot and her family every atten- 
tion, she could not succeed in making her society 
acceptable to them, while they evidently enjoyed 
greatly that of Mrs. Denham and Matilda. Mrs. 
Talbot insisted upon q visit from her former friend 
during the following summer, and so true it is 
that real refinemé@nt and superiority will. work 
their way where boldness and vulgarity can find 
no entrance, that Mrs. Denham without an effort 
found herself an object of attention and respect 
in one of the most aristocratic neighborhoods the 
country can boast. Nor was this all. Matilda’s 
beauty and accomplishments made so strong an 
impression on the heart of Mrs. Talbot’s eldest 
son that he soon followed her home, and after a 
few months Caroline saw her modest, humble- 
minded cousin married to the son of a distin- 
guished man, and depart with her mother to a 
beautiful estate which his father had just pre- 
sented to him. 

We must follow a little farther the fortunes of 
the McTabb dynasty. Matilda’s marriage gavé 
them what they sadly wanted—connexion; and 
having thus an entering wedge among ‘certain 
circles, they never rested until by main force 
they drove in their whole body—the husband and 
father following passively in their wake. But 
though success to a certain degree crowned their 
efforts, they were still as far from happiness or 
content as ever. The vision of the defunct tailor 
followed them like Banquo’s ghost, even to the 
kingly banquet, inducing a restless watchfulness 
which made them sensitive in the extreme to the 
slightest neglect, and ready to fancy insults where 
none were intended. Caroline was a showy look- 
ing girl, and an heiress, she, therefore, did not 
want admirers, and at length achieved a conquest 
that met her own and her mother’s entire appro- 
bation. Her father did not fancy the lover much, 
but that was of no consequence—he had been too 
long under domestic control to resist now. He 
did, however, take the liberty of predicting that 
Mr. Wilson Marriott would never make his 
daughter happy. 

This gentleman was of an old and respectable 
family, though rather an impoverished one, and 
being either too proud or too lazy to make the 
requisite effort for his own support, considered 
MissfCaroline Louisa McTabb as but a slight 
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incumbrance to the large fortune of her worthy 
father. The besetting sin of his whole family 
was pride, it was one they hugged as closely to 
them as if it had been a virtue, and the nécessi- 
ties of the case must have been urgent when they 
consented to the heir of their house uniting him- 
self with the grand-daughter of a tailor. But 
they did consent, and the haughty Miss Marriotts’ 
no longer either young or handsome, made such 
condescending advances to Caroline, that a very 
slight effort on their brother’s part succeeded in 
gaining her affections. We do not pretend to say 
she loved him, but she was immeasurably grateful 
that his hand would bestow the only blessing she 
coveted, and therefore accepted it as soon as it 
was offered. . 

The Miss Marriotts superintended every ar- 
rangement of the ¢rousseau, the wedding and the 
establishment Mr. McTabb was to bestow upon 
his daughter; and as they were not without taste, 
and were entirely regardless of expense, the style 
in which she commenced her married career was 
unexceptionable. The Marriott connexion was 
one of the first in the community; all called upon 
the bride, many entertainments were given to 
her, and Mrs. McTabb folded her hands in deep 
content, for all her earthly desires were accom- 
plished. It was true she felt a little afraid of her 
son-in-law, whose cold and haughty manner re- 
pelled every approach toward familiarity; and 
the cool determination with which his sisters had 
overruled all her suggestions while engaged in 
preparing for the marriage, was a little hard to 
bear. Still ‘‘they were great people, and no 
doubt had their foibles—Caroline had a high 
spirit, and though she was a little subdued before 
her marriage, would, no doubt, assert her own 
rights afterward.” Alas! Mrs. McTabb little 
knew with whom she had to deal—many a spirit 
that can rise under the more common forms of 
oppression, feels its strength wither and perish 
beneath the influence of studied coldness and 
contempt. 

Mr. Marriott despised his wife most heartily, 
and soon let her see it. He looked upon her as a 
silly, vulgar woman, whose only claim to consi- 
deration arose from her connection with himself 
—he attended her in public because it was re- 
spectable to do so, but in private gave her as 
little of his society as possible, and none of his 
confidence. His sisters, who were older than 
himself, possessed much influence over him, and 
were his sole advisers—everything was to be 
done as they thought best. If his wife attempted 
to expostulate she was listened to with perfect 
apathy—did she try tears, they were unnoticed 
—if she stormed, he left the house, sometimes 
spending days at his father’s while she was alone. 
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Caroline would then send for her mother, they 
would together devise some new plan of resist- 
ance, each of which was as ineffectual as the 
preceding. 

Mrs. McTabb had induced her husband to settle 
a handsome sum upon his daughter when she mar- 
ried. The canny Scot, mistrusting his son-in-law, 
had, however, placed the principal beyond his 
reach—the income he drew regularly, and from 
it bestowed expensive presents on his sisters— 
while from his wife he exacted an economy to 
which she had never been accustomed and could 
not practice. On one occasion—it was soon after 
the birth of her first child—a heavy bill of her 
contracting was presented to her husband for 
payment. He quickly went with it into her 
chamber, and in the presence of her nurse, re- 
buked her with such bitter severity for her extra- 
vagance, and commanded her so imperiously 
never to commit a similar error, that a nervous 
fever was the result of the agitation into which 
she was thrown, that for a time endangered her 
life. 

The approach of death withdraws the veil from 
many a darkened mind. During a tedious con- 
valescence Caroline had time for much serious 
reflection. She saw for what a shadow she had 
sacrificed the happiness of her life, and felt how 
little she was prepared for that higher existence 
on which, though for a time reprieved, she must 
one day surely enter. She felt too that there was 
then no distinction between those who are in high 
places here, and those who walk in the sheltered 
valley of humility, save that of the possession of 
‘the pearl of great price,” and this pearl in her 
efforts for worldly aggrandizement she had thrown 
from her unvalued. 

When Mrs. Marriott emerged from her ‘sick 
chamber she was a wiser woman than when she 
entered it. Conscious of her errors, she lost no 
time in endeavoring to correct them; and Mrs. 
Denham’s counsel, during a long visit she paid 
her sister soon afterward, aided her materially in 
her efforts for her own improvement. Her hus- 
band and his sisters viewed with apparent indif- 
férence the change that had taken place in her, 
but gradually treated her with more respect. 
Their affection she hardly hopes to gain, but is 
certainly moré likely to do so now, than when her 
heart was set upon the frivolity that once absorbed 
it. 
Mrs. McTabb is still haunted by her “fixed 
idea,” but following her daughter’s example she 
has retired from the gay world. She will not yet 
believe Caroline’s assertion, that all her domestic 
unhappiness is owing to her having made one 
grand mistake—that of placing for the chief good 
false instead of true greatness. 
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INFANCY. 
BY MISS M. MILES. 
Ou! beautiful, sweet children! 
That deep love for each other, 
The sister’s earnest tenderness 
* * For her young, baby brother; 
Their voices mingle in their plays, 
Or thoughtfully they pore 
Thro’ many bright and sunny hours, 
O’er books of nursery lore. 
Glad-hearted children! your light mirth 
With every tone breaks out 
In laughter, girlish glee, and song, 
And boyhood’s merry shout; 
But when the passing cloud calls forth 
From one the quick-dried tear, 
With love, and kiss, and sympathy, 
The other hovers near. 
Oh! beautiful this deep love! 
Free from the taint of earth, 
The worldliness that shadows o’er 
Too soon the household hearth; 
Sweet orphans! with your snnny brows— 
From every sorrow free, 
Your fresh love as the cadence comes 
Of some old melody. 
Sweet children! still thro’ coming years, 
Thus fondly cling together, 
And may your barks float side by side, 
Tn calm and stormy weather! 
No silver link in your young lives 
Be by a rude touch riven, 
And may your childish prayers ascend 
Like incense unto Heaven! 


A WINTER SCENE. 
BY S. D. VEANS. 
Deer o’er the hidden earth the white snow lays, 
Glossy and hard, and chrystalline it shines, 
Incrusting all the shore. The rocks are glazed; 
The moss and plants in perfect white appear; 
Glist’ning with pearly drops the branches wave; 
The shrubs and vines, enveloped by the mist, 
Ice-arbors form, of alabaster hue, 
Or in fest hang arching overhead. 
Tis like a coral grove, most beautiful, 
Most lovely to the gaze, and dazzling bright, 
A Paradise arrested in its bloom, 
And sleeted o’er with winter’s snowy robe. 
Around a forest stands, but no green boughs, 
No trembling leaves, no flowers, no fruits are there; 
E’en the rough trunks of the tall trees are hid. 
For fruit the bended boughs are crusted o’er 
With spray congealed—creamy and rich it looks, 
In thought delicious for a summer bower; 
And icicles, as diamonds, pendent hang, 
And clustering sparkle on each leafless branch. 
The winds rush through, the heaving forest yields, 
The burthened tree-tops groan, and crushing strike 
The incrustations hanging from the boughs, 
And showers of ice fall patt’ring to the ground. 





LOWELL’S POEMS.* 


Ir is now two years since we commended, in 
the pages of ‘‘Graham’s Magazine,’’ the first 
volume of Mr. Lowell’s poems. We then spoke 
of his genius in the warmest terms, predicting 
that, if he husbanded his powers, he would even- 
tually produce a great poem. Our prophecy has 
been nearly fulfilled in ‘‘The Legend of Brit- 
tany,’”’ the longest composition in the volume 
before us. 

If we were asked to apply a test by which the 
trie poet, whose inspiration is heaven-born, could 
be at once distinguished from the factitious one 
who has dragooned himself into versifying because 
it is the fashion, we should try him by his choice 
of subjects. A poet has an intuitive perception 
of the fitness of a theme. He knows at a glance 
what will suit his purpose. Like a landscape 
painter he takes in, with a single view, all the 
capabilities of the subject, seizes the strong points, 
modifies whatever requires it, and flings over the 
whole the golden haze of his imagination. We 
see this tact, if we may call it such, evinced in 
the minor poems of Milton, which often owe 
as much to the subject as to the handling. It 
is especially remarkable in Coleridge. But the 
; mere versifier has no such faculty. Every sub- 
ject is alike to him, or if he makes any difference 
it is in favor of what is common place. He usually © 
selects a theme as ridiculous as the twaddle he 
writes on it. If he chooses a fit subject it is by 
chance, and after choosing it can make nothing 
of it. He is as perplexed as a pettifogger over- 
whelmed with the details of a complicated case. 
If any one doubts our position let him look 
through the Rosa Matilda school, refer to the 
writers who followed Pope and preceded Cow- 
per, or inflict on himself the penance of perusing 
the ditties, sonnetts, and other so called poems, 
yearly published on hot-pressed paper, ‘‘at the 
urgent solicitation of friends.” 

To apply this test to Lowell. The legend of 
Brittany is a tradition of a maiden of ‘low de- 
gree,” seduced by a Templar, who afterward 
murders her lest the knowledge of his broken 
vow of chastity should become public, and deprive 
him of the hope of the Grand Mastership to which 
his ambition aspired. To conceal the crime the 
body is secretly interred behind the altar of the 
Temple church. So far the capabilities of the 
story are only common place, but now ensue 
passages of the highest imaginative power. No 
sooner is the foul deed done than horror and 
remorse seize on the guilty man. The vision 





* Poems by James Russell Lowell. 1 vol. Cam- 
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of the murdered victim is ever before him, gazing 
silently with reproachful eyes into his soul. He 
dares not go and look on the corpse: he dares not 
remove it to a safer place; but like one fascinated, 
he remains in the church, wandering restlessly 
to and fro in the aisle, returning, with wan and 
ghastly smiles the salutations of his friends. On 
the second day there is a high festival. The 
church is crowded. The Templar is still there. 
The magnificent ceremonies of the Roman church 
begin. The organ swells out, shivering the air 
with its tremendous bass, and then sinks down, 
like a lark fluttering to the earth, while the shrill 
treble of a boy begins the chaunt. Suddenly a 
breathless awe mysteriously thrills the assembly. 
No one knows whence it comes; but each feels its 
power. The organ stops, the choristers cease in 
the midst of the chaunt, and a universal horror 
throbs through the hearts of the spectators. Men 
look at each other with vague fear, uncertain what 
all this may portend. The silence. is ‘death-like. 
Suddenly a plaintive voice is heard from the 
altar, stealing across that gtillness. It is a voice 
from the other world—the voice of the murdered 
victim, beseeching baptism for her unborn babe, 
and sweetly upbraiding the murderer. The le- 
gend procéeds to say that the priests ‘‘ with cere- 
mony due,” perform the rite; and that afterward, 
on lookiag for the seducer, he is found lifeless on 
the marble pavement. But the hepe of pardon 
from above, held out to the repentant man by 
that mysterious voice, appears not to be futile, 
for ‘something of the darkness of his.woe’’ has 
fled from the cold face of the corpse, as if- the 
soul found peace ere it departed. 

Such is the story. It is of great power, and 
well adapted to an ideal poem. No poet but one 
of high imagination could do justice to the scene 
in the cathedral; and the selection of it by Lowell 
proves his quick eye for the truly sublime, and 
his confidence in his resources, which he has not 
overrated. 

-.. The poem is divided into two parts. The 
, | first part contains many beautiful passages, and 
“Gyroughout evinces great delicacy of thought and 
'feeling. The pictures of Margaret and her lover 
are very fine: indeed Lowell never fails in de- 
scription. The first meeting between the victim 
and her betrayer is well told, as is also the growth 
of love in the gentle bosom of the maid. A strain 
of thoughtfulness runs through the whole of the 
poem. But the beauty sometimes becomes ener- 
vating, and the thought is now and then trite. 
Nor is the execution of the verses always fault- 
less. In some cases the rhymes are incorrect, 
in others the rythm is improperly harsh, not 
unfrequently words are used in distorted senses; 
and we have marked several passages whére the 











author has finished the stanzas by a weak and 
slovenly line, when he should have reserved all 
his power for it, as a workman is most careful of 
the keystone of his arch. 

But these are trivial faults. We shall not be, 
as Cicero has it, “‘auceps syllabarum,” a méte 
critic of words. We look higher. If there are 
evidences of genius in a poem we can pass by 
minor blemishes. Age and experience will cor- 
rect an author’s tendency to commit these errors. 
In praising the earlier productions of Mr. Lowell 
we attributed his at times slovenly execution to 
the dislike to modify in calmer hours what was 
penned in the rapture of inspiration, lest he might 
injure instead of improve. The fear was natural, 
and perhaps there is nothing more difficult to learn 
than the art of correcting one’s poems. But it is, 
nevertheless, what all, however high their genius, 
must acquire; and Mr. Lowell, though he has 
much before him yet to learn, has made many 
important steps in this walk since his last publi- 
cation, as we shall have occasion to show directly. 
But to return to the legend. 

The ten concluding stanzas of the first part 
contain a beautiful picture of the first love of a 
young girl, and we regret that the limits to which 
we have prescribed ourselves forbid us to insert 
them. The second part opens in a melancholy 
strain, like a mournful overture played while the 
curtain rises on a tragedy. Margaret begins to 
suspect the perfidy of her lover. Daily his neglect 
becomes more apparent. Here is a beautiful image 
which we cannot refrain from quoting. 

“Full oft they met, as dawn and twilight meet 
In northern climes ; she full of growing day, 
As he of darkness—” 

But with neglect the affection of Margaret 
increases, as the poet truly says, she ‘‘in her 
silent patience loved him more.” Against hope 
she hoped. The drama, however, was rapidly 
drawing to a close. For awhile the Templar 
had loved truly, as truly at least as his sneering 
nature was capable, but gradually his ambition 
overcame his passion, and, after many struggles, 
he resolved to sacrifice his victim. 


nad Ce his casement, with a knotted brow, 
e leaned and mused; dark shadows came and past 
O’er his pale cheek; some dreadful tempting now 
Coils round his heart, which struggles all aghast 
And fain would shake it off, yet knows not how, 
Then gee less and less, and yields at last, 
And the black serpent, colder and more cold, 
Half sleeps, but tightens still its scaly fold. 


The apathy, ere a.crime resolved is done, 

Is scarce less dreadful than remorse for crime 
By no allurements can the’ soul be won 

From brooding o’er the weary creep of time: 
Mordred stole forth into the happy sun, 

Striving to ham a scrap of Breton rhyme, 
But dod struck him speechless, and he tried 
In vain to summon up his callous pride. 
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rt-yard a fountain leaped away, The air grew suddenly, and no man knew 
ay 17 blowing jewels through his shell ; ‘Whether perchance his silent neighbor saw 
Into the sunshine; Mordred turned away, ; The dreadful thing, which all were sure would rise 
Weary because the stone face did not tell ; To scare the strained lids wider from their eyes. 


< 
Of weariness, nor could he bear to-day, ; q . 

Heartsick, to hear the patient sink and swell 3 _ orgs pcm sited ps parse ree bles 
Of winds among the — . — eg 3 As ’twere the onl living element ” , 
Drowsily humming 4n the orange ‘ 3 In all the church, so a the stillness grew; 

The five sucooeding stanzas, desribing the | 1 zemed on mil ave ar ot we 
meeting between the lovers and hinting at the ; The midnight silence of that awe-struck gir, 


consummation of the deed (a narrative of which } More hushed than death, though so much life was there. 
the poet, with excellent taste, avoids) are power- } Nothing they saw, but a low voice was heard 


Y giao : ; _ Threading the ominous silence of that fear, 
ful and imaginative. The secreting of the body + Gioutle aid tervesions af t's WE: 
now follows, then the remorse of the murderer, }  Wakened by some volcano’s glare, should cheer 
his endless watch in the cathedral, the festival ; bi age “~ = - song; ahi A —_ 
. reer $ n the cathedral’s farthest arch seemed near. 
day, the crowded auditory, and the beginning of : As if it spoke to every one apart, : 
the ceremonies. Next occurs, perhaps, the finest ; Like the clear voice of conscience in each heart.” 


pasesge in thie poem. ; Here is the highest imagination combined with 
«Then swelled the organ: up through choir and nave { a graphic power rarely equalled. We say nothing 
bo nore tr een eee aed ; of the fancy that flashes continually along the 
ba oder pte Sa reer rose, until , verse, but which, if coming from a man of less 
The hushed air sees with the aoe it saves { genius, would be worthy of praise. The words 
isi t, it stood sti ; Py: . 
Pred an p deep Pay a ~s ? { of Margaret’s spirit we reluctantly omit. They 
That wandered into silence far away, ‘ are, however, plaintive even to tears. 
Like to a mighty heart the music seemed, There are many things in this poem that om 
That yearns with melodies it cannot speak, * mind us of Keats. Like all of his productions it 
Until, in grand despair of what it dreamed, ‘ has, often, an exuberance of fancy approaching to 
In the agony of effort it doth break, : effemi Like th ; 
Yet triumphs Lesshiogs on it rushed and streamed } effeminacy. Like them, too, it has many weak 
And wantoned in its might, as when a lake, ‘ verses. But like them it is full of noble verbal 
Long pent among the mountains, bursts its walls ‘ pictures. Like them it displays a genius of the 
$ P ysag 


And i wdi h | forth and falls. 
cee ae eee § very highest order: and like them it was written 
Deeper and deeper shudders shook the air, 


‘ 
Ab the bags hens kept gathering heavily, by a young man scarcely twenty-five, Its faults 
Like thunder when it rouses in its lair, ‘ are minor and comparatively few ; while its merits 

And with its hoarse growl shakes the low-hung sky: ° are great and numerous. We know no sustained 


Tt grew up like a darkness everywhere : ‘ . 
illing Ae thet eathedzel pid owed ‘ poem by an American author equal to it. 


From the dense mass a boy’s clear treble broke $ The remainder of the volume contains the 
Like lightning, and the full-toned choir awoke. * smaller poems of Mr. Lowell, chiefly fugitive 
Through gorgeous windows shone the sun aslant, : pieces, most of which have already appeared in 
ee ne ae we etrichckeeta, vm, * various periodicals. The noble ballad of ‘ Rosa- 

Where fifty voices in one strand did twist ‘ line,” is given unaltered, nor do we see wherein 
Their varicolored tones, and left no want ; the poet could have improved it. ‘In Sadness,” 


To the delighted soul, which sank abyssed 


the warm music-cloud, while, far below, ee A Requiem,” “Violet,” ‘To Perdita,” and 
The organ heaved its surges to and fro. > “The Forlorn,” all favorites with us, come like- 
As if a lark should suddenly drop dead ; wise in their old guise. But ‘‘ The Poet’s Dirge,” 
While the blue air yet trembled with its song, : some of the verses of which are unsurpassed for 


So snapped at once that music’s golden thread, 
Struck by a nameless fear that leapt along 

From heart to heart, and like a shadow spread 
With instantaneous shiver through the throng, 

So that some glanced behind, as half aware 

A hideous shape of dread was standing there. 


As when a crowd of pale men gather round, 
Watching an eddy in the leaden deep, 

From which they deem the body of one drowned 
Will be cast forth, from face to face doth creep 


melody by anything in the language, has under- 
: 
: 
; 
An eager dread that holds all tongues fast bound, { 
| 
‘ 
; 
é 
$ 


¢ gone many and important alterations. This fine 
poem, which has a deep meaning by which we 
may all profit, was originally disfigured by verses, 
which, though few, marred the beauty of the 
; whole piece. It bore every internal evidence of 
having been published as it came, shivering at a 
white heat, from the author’s imagination, and 
without the benefit of those corrections which a 
careful revision, guided by taste, bestows. These 
‘ corrections it has now received, and, in the pre- 
; sent state, is one of the best poems in the volume. 
Yet, in one instance, to our mind, the pruning 
knife has been unnecessarily applied. It is in 


Until the horror, with a ghastly leap, 
Starts up, its dead blue arms stretched aimlessly, 
Heaved with the swinging of the careless sea,— 


So in the faces of all these there grew, 
As by one impulse, a dark, freezing awe, 
Which, with a fearful fascination, drew 


All eyes toward the altar; damp and raw 
Vot. V.—9 
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the omission of the following verses, which are 
singularly in keeping with the mournful beauty 
of the remainder, and which have been dis- 
carded apparently on the false notion that they 
were merely a repetition of the preceding stanzas. 


But the poet as well as the orator should know ° 


that amplification is often, not only excusable, 
but desirable; and, in this instance, we think it 
increased the beauty of the poem. 
“Three from the silver strand, 
Gently in the fine, white sand, 
With a lily in thy hand, 
Pure as snow they laid thee; 
’ In no coarse earth wast thou hid, 
And no gloomy coffin lid 
Darkly overweighed thee. 
Silently as snow-flakes drift, 
The smooth sand did sift and sift 
O’er the bed they made thee. 
Ali sweet birds did come and sing 
At thy sunny burying— 
Choristers unbidden, 
And, beloved of sun and dew, 
Meek forget-me-nots upgrew 
Where thine eyes so large and blue 
*Neath the turf were hidden.” 

We might instance many other poems in the 
volume as of great beauty. But in so doing we 
should be careful to divide them into two classes, 
the love-poems and those on manlier subjects. 
The love-poems are distinguished for delicacy, 
melody and prettiness, though now and then they 
are more elevated. Most of them are the fruit 
of former years: the later compositions of the 
writer are on more earnest and loftier themes. 
Among these later pieces “‘The Heritage,” 
“The Parable,” ‘‘A Glance behind the Cur- 
tain,” ‘‘The Fatherland,’ and ‘ Prometheus,” 
are the best. They abound with noble thoughts, 
with glorious aspirations, with a brotherly love 
for humanity. We cannot peruse them without 
feeling that a better spirit breathes in the poetry 
of our time than in that of any age since Shaks- 
peare: we may say a better spirit than in any 
preceding age whatever. This brings us to con- 
sider a question well worth a moment’s delay. 

It must be clear, even to a cursory observer, 
that an extensive though comparatively silent 
change is going on in the philosophy of the day. 
We think differently from our fathers. The 
philosophy of their time was disseminated from 
France: it required exact demonstration, was 
credulous of but few things, and skeptical of all. 
In our generation the German philosophy has 
fought its way to notice: it is a philosophy bor- 
dering on Platonism, is credulous of many things 
and skeptical of few. The coté gauche, the extreme 
left of this philosophy is represented in this country 
by the transcendentalists: their direct antagonists 
are the more stubborn of the conservatives. Be- 
tween the two lie a thousand shades of opinion. 
But every man accustomed to observe these things 
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3 notices that the conservatives become yearly less 
; potent, and that meantime the tendency of the 
; mass toward transcendentalism increases. 

; Now this change is in part the result of ordi- 
; nary causes which govern us in the most daily 
? occurrences. The human mind has a passion for 
changes: it is like a pendulum that continually 
; oscillates. To a shallow thinker, indeed, it would 
appear that these changes are governed by no law, 
that whim controls all, that the fashion of one’s 
; philosophy is like the fashion of one’s dress; in 
other words that Plato comes in and Aristotle 
goes out, just as full breasted coats succeed nar- 
> row ones, or queus supplant wigs. But there 
are others who look deeper. They find that 
‘ this apparent love of change is the result of the 
§ finite character of the human mind, which, never 
$ obtaining a thoroughly comprehensive view of 
é any subject, is always liable to see some new 
; argument, to unsettle, and by consequence to 
; modify ‘or wholly alter a preconceived opinion. 
; We daily notice, in ordinary life, instances of 
: Biography tells us of even great minds 
3 


that have oscillated from one extreme to another, 

during a life-time, on almost every subject im- 

portant to man, on morals, on legislation, on reli- 

gion. It is not so with all men, on all subjects; 

but it is so with most men, on any matters where 
? they think for themselves; for we do not now 
speak of those obstinate fools who take all things 
on authority, who carry their bag to mill with a 
stone in one end because their fathers did it, and 
disbelieve the antipodes, like the old inqnisitors, 
because in that case people would tumble off 
from the under side of the globe. And as itis 
with individuals so it is with the masses. The 
opinions of communities are but the aggregate of 
the opinions of its members, usually originating 
with the few strong minds that are by conse- 
quence the leading ones. In the last century the 
rage for exact demonstration may be traced back 
to Locke and a few others. Nothing was then 
believed that could not be proved. Atheism was 
the ultimate consequence. This startled men, 
and a re-action began. Having gone as far as it 
could one way the human mind began to return 
in its orbit. It is now hurrying to its perihelion. 
The fashionable doctrine of the day is that the 
highest truths are not susceptible of exact demon- 
stration, but flash on us, through some combination 
of the reason and imagination not as yet exactly 
understood. This seems, at least, to be the idea 
of Schlegel. No one can deny that the present 
creed is the best for Chistianity. It is now 
waging a fierce war with the old school, appa- 
rently with variable success; but that it will 
ultimately prevail we are as assured of as we 
are that the scholastic philosophy was a farrago 
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of words, or that Bacon was a sounder man than 
Aquinas. 

We cannot shut our eyes to this re-action if we 
study the poetry of our time. The poets of this 
century are fast diverging from the philosophy of 
the past: let us be frank and say they are be- 
coming more Platonic daily. The increasing 
popularity of Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson and 
Longfellow shows in what direction the tide of 
public thought is setting. And poets have more 
influence on the age than is generally believed. 
They reflect back the philosophy and morality of 
their time, and so increase its evil or good, as a 
concave mirror gathers the scattered rays of the 
sun into a focus. Voltaire was, in one sense, 
a disciple of Locke; he was also the apostle of 
scepticism. Rosseau was born of the Regent’s 
suppers, and Rosseau paid back the debt by doub- 
ling the licentiousness of the age. It was when 
Buckhurst held his orgies in Bow street that 
Wycherley wrote his comedies. We might mul- 
tiply instances. And the chastened tone, nobility 
of thought, the elevated philosophy of the poets 
of this generation are at once the consequence 
and cause of our morality and Platonism. 

We thank God it is so. We thank God that 
men of genius appear to regard the gift of 
talent, not as a license for all manner of excesses, 
but as a trust with which to improve mankind. 
The days of Suckling, Vanburgh, Etherege and 
Congreve, of licentious comedies and still more 
licentious songs, the days when debauchees like 
Bolingbroke, hypocrites like Rochester, and vil- 
lains like Buckingham were emulated by the 
town have passed away, and genius instead of 
dramatizing their characters and holding up their 
depravity to praise until the most appalling 
vices. become epidemic, has dedicated itself at 
a holier altar, and, with apostolic staff and scrip, 
gone forth into the lanes and entered the lazar 
houses of society, to clothe the poor, to feed the 
hungry, to heal the sick, to administer to the 
dying. The fegling of brotherhood, which is at 
the root of all charity, is becoming the prevailing 
feeling of the age. We see it in a hundred bene- 
volent enterprises, in our legislation, in pur man- 
ners. We see it, too, in our poets. And among 
them all there is no one in whom this feeling 
burns as clear and high as in Lowell. 

Here we must pause. We have only glanced 
at the subject; for to be thoroughly discussed, it 
would require the limits of a small sized volume. 
But we could not wholly pass it by. In making 
up a judgment on these poems it would have been 
impossible to overlook the influence which this 
growing philosophy has had on Lowell. It is so 
great that we may venture to pronounce, that if 
he, had been born a generation sooner, or being 
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born in this generation, had been educated here 
instead of in Boston where this Platonism first 
took root, the character of his poetry would have 
been essentially different. 

We had intended to draw a parallel between 
the merely descriptive poet, and the poet who, 
like Lowell, is both descriptive and ideal. We 
had intended to point out the difference between 
fancy and imagination, and to illustrate each by 
quotations from this volume. We had intended 
to show the gradual change which has been going 
on in the mind of our poet, from boyish effemi- 
nacy to a rugged and earnest manhood, as evi- 
denced in his poems extending through six or 
seven years. We had intended to speak of his 
‘‘Prometheus,” in many respects a noble compo- 
sition, and from that pass to the superiority of 
blank verse over rhyme, for all the higher pur- 
poses of poetry. We had intended to comment 
on several of the minor poems in this volume, on 
‘‘ Midnight,” ‘“‘A Fantasy,” the ‘‘Ode,” and a 
few others, each differing from the remainder in 
style as well as merit. And we had intended to 
speak of the sonnetts, some of which are of very 
high character, while others fall below those in 
his first volume. But we are admonished that 
we have already exceeded our limits. After all, 
it is on 'the ‘‘ Legend of Brittany,” that the repu- 
tation of the volume must rest, and of that we 
have spoken at some length. 

We may sum up in a few words. The genius. 
of ‘Lowell is great, but it needs training. What 
he has done is valuable chiefly as an evidence of 
what he will hereafter do when time shall have 
matured his powers and corrected his taste. It is 
to be regretted that his faults are of such a cha- 
racter as to shut the eyes of a large class of his 
countrymen to his really great merits. There is 
no American poet to whose future career we 
look with so much interest as to that of Lowell. 
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THE WIDOW. 


BY MRS. B. F. THOMAS. 


Sune muses, while the unconscious tears 
Drop heavily along her cheek; 

And mem’ries come of happy years, 
Until it seems her heart would break. 


She sees once more the shady lane 

Where first her virgin love was wooed— 
She sees her wedding morn again— 

And home, with its sweet solitude. 


And faster now the thick tears flow— 
Earth seems all gloom, all gloom the sky; 
She cannot speak her utter woe, 
But only prays with him to die. 
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THE WIDOW’S REVENGE; 
OR, THE YOUNG MAN’S STORY. 
BY MRS.-ANN S. STEPHENS. 
$ 


CHAPTER IIl. 


‘© Wuen our guests had departed, Richard gave } 
orders that his horse should be brought forth, and 
it was three weeks before he again slept beneath 
his uncle’s roof, though he was frequently at the 
neighboring town and vigilant in his efforts to 
bring the murderers of poor Durand to justice. 
The attorney general found him an able and firm 
assistant, but with all their exertions no traces of § 
the assassin could be found, and after a few weeks » 
the search was abandoned as utterly hopeless. 

«Three weeks—alas, less time than that has ; 
been sufficient to fix the destiny of many a human | 
being. 

‘They met again and again, young La Brun ° 
and my gentle mistress—I witnessed the gather- ; 
ing light of first love settle upon her till that pure ; 
heart burst into blossom: such blossoms as never ; 
perish till they are trampled into the rich soil and : 
petrify there. You could see it in every action— } 
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mimic sea with a rampart of shivering foliage. A 
light wind ruffled through the leaves and dimpled 
the waters where they sparkled and laughed in 
the sunshine. All around among the shadows 
the night dew was still shining, and the breath 
of wild roses swept up from the forest dingles so 
profusely that every gush of air seemed more than 
half fragrant. 

‘When I left my young mistress, La Brun 
lay on the sward at her feet, reading one of the 
Italian poets which she loved so well, but I had 
scarcely dropped my silken line on the water 
when his book fell unnoticed to the earth, and 
I could see by the expression of the noble face 
uplifted to her’s, by the graceful and drooping 
tenderness of her position as her head was bent 


toward him, that the author had been abandoned 


for that more beautiful poetry which springs with 
such sweet elequence from young and loving 
hearts when they feel it truly and for the first 
time. 

‘*While they seemed more and more absorbed 
the soothing warmth of noonday was creeping 
over us, when I was startled by the sudden 
tramp of a horse. It was cousin Richard gal- 
loping along the highway, which on that side 


in the changing bloom of her cheek and the smiles } was only divided from the lake by a narrow belt 
that beamed through her pleasant eyes. It gave } of trees. He saw me through the foliage, and 
a new power to her voice, a sweetness and depth ; turned his horse as if to ride toward us—but a 
that was to her former tones what the ripe fruit sudden dread of his anger should he come unex- 
is to the flower. 2 pectedly on the lovers took possession of me. I 

“Tt was a strange thing, this gentle and de- } flung down the fishing rod and walked hastily 
voted love, commenced and strengthened amid ; toward the spot where he had checked his horse 
scenes 30 distressing; but thus it was. The proud, ; on observing my intention. It was the first time 
honorable affections of that young man were truly ; I had met him alone since that terrible murder; 
&iven to the fair girl who seemed created to pos- } I who in my heart believed him the murderer! 


sess them, and a new world appeared opening to { When I thought of this my courage failed, and I 


both, a world of bright, beautiful feelings, created 
by their own pnre affections. This change came 
to pass while Richard absented himself from our 
dwelling: when he returned La Brun was the 
affianced husband of Therese Embury. The con- 
sent of my master had been obtained the very day 
before Richard returned home. That morning 
Monsieur La Brun was with my young mistress 
very early; when breakfast was over they saun- 
tered toward the lake garden and sat down be- 
neath a clump of willows on a green slope where 
the sunshine was smiling with gentle warmth. I 
had been of their company, but took a fishing 
rod and went to a bank beyond ear shot, where I 
amused myself with a listless attempt to decoy 
some of the pretty fish, that flashed like arrows of 
tiny silver through the waves, with a minnow fly 
which I had manufactured from shreds of silk cut 
from my embroidery frame. It was one of the 
most lovely mornings I ever remember. The forest 
trees all around the lake completely fringed the 





would have retreated but for the stronger fear of 
arousing his violent temper. He reached forth 
his hand and seemed glad to recognize me. 

‘*<Ts‘Mr. Embury at home, pretty one?’ 

‘“‘T answered in the affimative. 

‘¢¢ And my sweet cousin, is she well and beau- 
tiful as ever?’ 

‘** Again I answered yes, but with an anxious 
glance toward the lake, for my limbs trembled 
with dread that he might read his answer there. 
But the young couple were seated on a slope of 
the bank, and the thick willow foliage concealed 
them effectually. 

‘Richard dismounted, and passing his arm 


through the bridle, walked by my side toward’ 


the house, leading his horse. 

“That was a gloomy day when we last 
parted,’ he said, looking keenly in my face. 

‘‘I was prepared for this subject, and having 
once resolved to bury the suspicions which no 
power of mine could crush forever in my Own 
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heart, held such control over myself that MO ; YOR secuse'a generous friend, but thwart me in 


outs was visible in my face. 

«‘It was indeed a terrible day,’ I answered; 
thas the attorney general been enabled to gain 
no intelligence—has no light been thrown upon 
the cruel mystery?’ 

“T felt that his black eyes were searching my 
face, but walked on quietly as before, though my 
heart quaked within me. 

‘‘¢None whatever that I know of,’ he answered 
after a dead silence of two or three minutes dura- 
tion. ‘The attorney general seems quite at fault, 
thongh backed by the police of Paris—or, at least 
such was the state of affairs when I left Brie.’ 

***T believe that he has abandoned the pursuit 
altogether,’ I observed, determined not to drop 
the subject painful as it was, so long as he seemed 
disposed to talk of it. 

“¢Indeed, I did not think he would have de- 
spaired so soon.’ 


rf 








anything, whisper but a thought to my disad- 
vantage in her ear, and you have an enemy im- 
placable and more dangerous than woman ever 
braved. We are friends—is it not so?’ 

“« The first part’of this speech was uttered in-a 
voice so stern and even ferocious that I shuddered 
as it fell on my ear; but the south wind was not 
more gentle than the persuasive tones in which 
the last question was embodied. Before I could 
answer he had taken a chain of massive gold from 
his vest and flung it about my neck. I shrunk 
from the cold touch as if a serpent had coiled itself 
on my bosom, but at that moment Mr. Embury 
appeared at the door—Richard resigned his horse 
to a servant, and stepped forward to greet him. 

**I hastily tore the chain from my neck, and 
grasping it in my hand, passed up to the library : 
it was usually vacant that hour, but the seclusion 
seemed insufficient for my thirst after solitude. I 


“There was a sort of mocking triumph in his ; sat down in the recess of a window, and unfold- 


tone that induced me to stil! greater attention. 
He changed the subject, however, without ‘any 
assistance from me and to my great relief. 


$ 
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ing an India screen, shut myself in from the room. 
‘‘A few minutes and Mr. Embury entered, 
followed by his nephew ; a dread of meeting that 


*¢You did not know, perhaps, that I have been : fearful man kept me motionless and silent. Mr. 
; Embury was speaking, and there was something 
“+No,’ I replied, ‘we thought you domesticated ; like displeasure in his voice. 


a long journey since we met?’ 


at your own residence.’ 

‘**T have been in Germany!’ 

«Indeed, your uncle will be surprised!’ 

‘*¢ And gratified also, I trust, for I return richer 
by several thousands than when I left France.’ 

“In spite of my efforts at self-control I felt 
myself growing pale. 

«Comes your good fortune by inheritance?’ 
I said at last, but the words came husky from my 
lips. 
“Yes, a distant relative of my father made me 
his heir—he died very suddenly, and I have taken 

ion.’ 

“Again there was a tons of mockery in his 
voice, though he must have been unconscious of 
it. It-was the blackness of his soul looking up 
through all the soft disguise which he flung over it. 

“*¢ And now I have come to your mistress for 
my bride, not a penniless dependant on her father’s 
bounty, but fortuned as a gentleman should be, if 
not so richly as herself. What say you, girl—will 
you live with us when Therese is my own beau- 
tiful wife ?’ 

““* Four wife!’ I repeated in dismay, and quite 
unconscious of what I was saying. 

“* Yes, my wife. Is there anything very ter- 


tible in that—stay a moment,’ he added, stopping 
short and pressing his Rafld on my arm, while the 
fire of his black eyes seemed burning into my face. 
*We must understand each other—you have great 


influence with Therese, use it in my behalf and 
n%* 


é 





‘«*Nay, Richard,’ he said, ‘this importunity 
distresses me; my daughter must decide on her 
own happiness—she has been left free to choose 
for herself.’ 

“¢ And why should not her choice rest on me, 
her own and only cousin? Ido not ask her hand 
as the poor huntsman sought her father’s roof, 
penniless and humble almost as his servitors——’ 

‘**Richard this is ungenerous—have you not 
been to me as my own son?’ 

“* True, good uncle, most true! but still I was 
a dependant, a feeder upon the bounty of my 
mother’s relative. As such I dared not lift my 
eyes to his beautiful and wealthy daughter.’ 

‘** Had her choice fallen on you, my brave boy; 
all this would have been nothing. Therese will 
have wealth enough to sanction heart-love as the 
only necessity in her selection of a mate, but it 
cannot be!’, 

“Mr. Embury spoke kindly, and it was evident 
that he felt for the agitation of his nephew, who 
betrayed the inward tumult of his feelings in 
every tone of his voice. 

“¢Tt can be and shall, my good uncle—she 
loved me once, at least preferred me——’ 

“<I did think at one time that she was not 
aversé to the thoughts of a union with you,’ said 
Mr. Embury with great kindness, ‘and believe 
me I would not have opposed her desires had 
they gone in that direction—but since the death 
of poor Mr. Durand.’ 
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*¢Richard stopped short in his walk up and 
down the library, and interrupted his uncle by 
repeating the words he had used. 

*¢¢The death of poor Durand,’ he said, in a 
voice that shook spite of himself... ‘What has my 
love of Therese to do with that?’ 

‘*«* Nothing with that in itself, perhaps much in 
circumstances which sprang from it.. But for the 
examination of that unhappy affair she would 
probably never have known Monsieur La Brun.’ 

*¢¢ Monsieur La Brun!’ repeated Richard, for 
once addressing his uncle in the bitter and savage 
voice which had so frequently caused his inferiors 
to cower before him. 

“* Richard!’ 

*¢ Never shall I forget the tone of painful sur- 
prise in which my master uttered this single word. 
It put Richard on his guard, and when he spoke 
again it was more cautiously, though his very 
heart seemed trembling with passion. 

**¢Unele,’ he said; ‘do you mean me to under- 
stand that Monsieur La Brun has presumed to 
address my cousin?’ 

**¢] yesterday gave my consent to their union,’ 
replied Mr, Embury, with a grave dignity that 
would have conquered the temper of a less 
violent person, but a terrible imprecation burst 
from the white lips of Richard Schwartz, and he 
stamped his iron shod heel into the: carpet with a 
violence that cut through the rich fabric to the 


marble floor. Mr. Embury arose and looked his : 


nephew calmly in the face, but without minding 
this gentle rebuke the fierce young man turned 
away and strode from the library. Mr. Embury 
was about to follow him, but while his retreating 
step was still ringing along the corridor, he turned 
and appeared once more in the library. It seemed 
impossible that wrath like that which he had wit- 
nessed,a moment before could have been so come 
pletely subdued in the brief time that had elapsed 
—but when Richard Schwartz stood before his 
uncle again it was with a subdued and compara- 
tively tranquil air: he was yet pale, but the frown 
was driven from his massive forehead, and the 
flash of his eyes was smothered as it were by 
violence done to his savage nature. 

‘*¢T did not hear you ont, uncle,’ he said in a 
manner and voice every way at variance with 
his late fierce outbreak. ‘You were saying that 
Monsieur La Brun had proposed for my cousin, 
Did she sanction his application to yourself?’ 

‘** My consent had not been given otherwise.’ 

‘*¢ And she loves him?’ 

‘** There can be no doubt of it!’ 

‘**Has she told you so—has she told you this 
with her own lips?’ 

‘«* She has indeed; with her face buried in my 
bosom, and her fond arms clinging to my neck, 








even as her sweet mother made her confession 
in the morning of my life; be generous, Richard, 
and say if I who was made so happy by that 
gentle mother, should thwart the pure affections 
of this the only pledge of our happiness.’ 

‘Richard seemed struggling with himself for 
a moment, and his voice was .husky when he 
answered. 

‘*¢Tt is hard for me to approve the act that 
seals my own despair,’ he said; ‘yet I who loved, 
who still love Therese so passionately, must ans 
swer that you have decided as become her father. 
But this sycophant, this La Brun shall answer of 
his treachery—he knew that I loved her, he must 
have seen it in every look and word—but for 
him she would have been mine. I have thought 
of -her, toiled for her, wrestled with the wild 
beast of the forest, and made my hand red with 
blood,’ he paused abruptly—‘ the blood of fierce 
animals—and all to obtain wealth that I might 
be a match for her, and now—now that it is 
accomplished—when my coffers are heavy witli 
gold and renown sits brightly upon my name, 
this man steps in and thrusts me aside.’ 

“¢This is but the injustice of a disappointed 
man,’ said Mr. Embury, soothingly—‘a little 
reflection will show you how unworthy such 
thoughts are of an honorable heart—but ‘you 
speak of wealth, nephew, as if some new source 
of prosperity had been laid open to you.’ 

**T have been in Germany,’ was the brief 
reply; ‘a kinsman of my father is dead, and I 
have inherited his possessions.’ 

‘¢¢T did not know that your father had a kins 
man of sufficient wealth to enrich his son,’ said 
Mr. Embury mildly, but with some evidence of 
surprise. 

‘«¢T believe no member of my poor mother’s 
‘ family made much effort to attain knowledge of 
his connections or affairs. It was enough for 
them that he was a huntsman and dependant; 
but still my father was a man of no mean birth, 
and the wealth that I would have laid at your 
daughter’s feet, if not equal to her beauty, is 
enough for independence.’ 

«Let us avoid the mention of my daughter 
till you can look upon her engagement more 
kindly,’ was the consolatory reply; ‘she will 
rejoice at your good fortune.’ 

‘‘Mr. Embury arose as if about to end the 
conversation, 

‘<¢One word,’, said Richard, ‘may I ask when 
this happy union is to be consummated ?’ 

‘<*TIn a few weeks, but the day is not decided 
on; before that time yo Will have overcome any 
unpleasant feeling regarding it, and we shall see 
you at the wedding happy as ever. May I not 
hope so?’ 
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“The kind man held out his hand as he spoke, 
and Richard took it with seeming good faith; and 
Mr. Embury went forth in search of his daughter. 

“TI still sat motionless in my concealment, 
scarcely daring to breathe so great was my 
terror of the strange being whose labored breath- 
ing seemed to me like that of a wild beast dis- 
turbed in his lair, He stood as his uncle had 
left him, stern and motionless, his heavy brows 
gradually knitting themselves into a frown, and ; 
his lips shut with a pressure that drove the blood 
from them. 2 

I will be there and happy,’ he muttered in a 





—s 


left his face. He shook hands with M: nsieur La 
Brun cordially, and with expressions of warm 
congratulation. He complimented Therese on 
her recovered bloom, and protested that she was 
a thousand times more beautiful than ever. 

‘““She looked at him seriously and with a 
thoughtful and affrighted expression of the eyes. 
There was something unsatisfactory in his. cheer- 
fulness—a mingling of frankness, duplicity and 
sarcasm that filled her heart with misgivings. 

‘**Why you scarcely seem glad to welcome 
me back,’ he said, carelessly pressing his lips to 
the hand she had surrendered to his grasp—‘ are 


low, concentrated voice, and folding his arms, ; you angry that I do not more strennously dispute 
he began to pace the library slowly and in deep : the possession of this pretty hand? Nay, my sweet 
thought. For half an hour his measured tread ; cousin, that would be playing the coquette with 
fell upon my ear—still he kept on, walking to ; @ vengeance; so lift up those bright eyes and let 
and fro, never once lifting his eyes from the ; me feel their sunshine once more.’ 

carpet, and his fingers, all the time, working ‘She lifted her eyes and shrunk back—they 
together and clutching the velvet cf his sleeve. ; had encountered the deadly gloom that had so 
At last he moved toward the door, and that same ‘ Often chilled the blood in my own veins. 

heavy footfall sounded back from the corridor till ‘‘ Richard did not appear to observe her terror 
I heard his spurs clanking upon the stairs, and his ; or the words of welcome that she forced herself 
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stern voice giving orders that his horse should be { 
brought forth. $ 
“The window which I oecupied commanded 
a view of the lake, and the clump of willows 
where I had left Therese and her lover. Mr. 
Embury had joined them—and with a strange 
fear of encountering Richard again should I stay ; 


to utter, but gaily shaking hands with us all, 
vaulted on his horse. 
*«¢ Adieu,’ he said, with a slight wave of the’ 


‘ hand, ‘J shall be at the wedding.’ 


‘*Richard Schwartz kept his word when the 
solemn day arrived which was to remove my 
sweet mistress from the bosom of her home—the 


in the library, I stole down a private stair-case, ; first guest that arrived was her cousin. He was 
and crossing an angle of the grounds, joined the ; garbed in the rich uniform of a lieutenant des 
group. My master was informing his daughter ; chasses, with his waist girded by a cachemire 
of Richard’s arrival, and‘I could see that the news ‘ scarf fringed and embossed with gold, to which 


distressed her; she drew closer to her affianced 3 
husband, nestling her hand in his, while her timid ; 
eyes were lifted confidingly to his face like adove 
pleading for protection. 

“*Why do you tremble thus?’ he questioned, ; 
pressing her hand between both his, and smiling | 
upon her. 

*** At her own silly fancies,’ rejoined Mr. Em- 
bury, laying his hand caressingly among the 
waves of her bright hair ; ‘she was always timid 
as a bird.’ 

“ That moment Richard came dashing through 
the gate and along the walk that swept from it. 
He saw our little group, and drew his bridle with 
a jerk that brought his noble horse back on his 
haunches, though the sharp rowels had the instant 
before been plunged into his side. The spirited 
beast recovered himself with a start and leaped 
forward, but Richard curbed him fiercely, and 
after a curvet or two he wheeled and came in a 
gentle walk through the trees that separated us 
from the highway. 

**Richard dismounted and came toward us with 


¢ 


was suspended a scimetar, the sheath exquisitely 
wrought and studded heavily with jewels. 
“Therese was sitting in our chamber, still 
enveloped in her snowy morning dress when we 
caught the glance of his uniform as he dashed 
through the trees. He dismounted at the gate, 
and looked up and gallantly kissed his hand when 
he saw mylady. Nothing could have been more 
cordial than his bearing, but there was a strange 
heaviness fell on my heart as I witnessed it. My 
mistress also seemed thoughtful, and only smiled 
faintly when I strove to draw her attention to the 
wedding garments scattered about the room. But 
when Monsieur La Brun drove up in his magni- 
ficent carriage, when he caught a glimpse of his 
bride, and that radiant smile broke over his face 
all solitude forsook her at once, her heart seemed 
brimming over with modest happiness, and the 
drooping lashes which veiled her eyes were in- 
sufficient to conceal the beautiful joy that gleamed 
within their blue depths like light in the heart of 
a sapphire; her little warm foot quivered in my 
hand like a restless bird when I knelt down to 





hishand extended. All traces of angry passion had 
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place the silken slipper upon it, and the smile 
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that dimpled over her lips was bright as sunshine , the sound of a trumpet. A voice low and full of 
on a half blown red rose, while I knotted a string trembling sweetness followed, so timid, so gentle, 
of pearls amid the garland of orange blossoms } that it seemed in its contrast with the deep voice 
that filled her tresses with their delicious odor. of the priest like the suppressed music of a night- 

‘*How lovely she looked in her girlish beauty ingale when frightened from her covert. Another 
when my task wasdone! The wedding vestments } voice followed clear and firm as that of the priest; 
of snow white satin fell in graceful folds over her } but musical with happy feelings. 

person; a veil of Mechlin lace swept like the spray ‘*They arose from the altar united forever~ 
of a fountain to her feet, and she seemed bathed ; and now that little chapel was filled with happy 
in the delicate tints as well as in the perfume of $ voices, alive with bright glowing faces all turned 
her bridal flowers. She started, and her cheek took { to the noble pair as they walked down the aisle, 
that rosy tint which is sometimes seen in a sum- ; They appeared in the porch. The ivy trembled 
mer cloud beneath the folds of her veil. It was } and whispered over them—a gush: of bird songs 
her father, come to lead her forth, and place the ° swept over the lake while it dimpled in the sun- 
treasure of his life in the bosom of another. ‘ shine, and all things seemed murmuring blessings 

‘* How white and agitated was that noble face; $ upon them. Then came a troop of children, 

his hand shook, and big tear-drops stood in his : bright, innocent children, each burdened with 4 
eyes as he put back the snowy mist of her veil, { wreath of flowers. With imperfect song and steps 
and pressed his lips for the last time to that ; that seemed like dancing in their free grace, they 
maiden forehead. He gathered her once more to ; went before, tossing blossoms in the air, till the 
his heaving bosom, kissed her brow, her tresses, } earth was carpeted thick with them; and the 
and the cheek now growing pale against his; bride never sat down her foot but a clond of 
heart. Then the strong man turned away his i perfume stole up and hung about the folds of her 
face—reached forth hi3 hand and led her out— ¢ veil. 

but the heart dew lay amid the roses of her} ‘Look at those ruins, young man, they are 

cheek and weighed down those heavy lashes: } black and dismal now; ‘but. the day that Therese 

she looked up to the troubled face which he ; Embury entered them a bride, there was not a 

would have turned away with a glance of yearn- ‘ chamber in all that mansion which was not 

ing affection: he forced a smile to his lips that it { cheerful with flowers and haunt 

might re-assure her: and thus the gentle bride ; music. The banquetting rooms were flung open, 

passed from the chamber of her birth. ; tables heavy with silver and groaning with cut 

“Detached from the house, and standing half crystal, and goblets of pure gold were spread all 

hidden in trees on the verge of that lake was a ’ the day long; and. the guests wandered every- 

private chapel, built by Mr. Embury before his where at will, the happiest crowd that ever 
union with the mother of Therese. It was a } roamed over that old mansion-house: 

* small building, completely overrun with ivy, but? ‘There was daneing in the drawing-room 
the architecture was beautiful. Even at mid day $ when the sound of revelry and gladsome music 
the sunshine which struggled through the clus- } rang through the building. The bride was still 
tering ivy and the stained windows, was only } among her guests, but after the first dance she 


sufficient to kindle the purplish gloom sleeping ‘ withdrew from the gay throng and drew near 


about the altar with a soft golden haze like that } her father too serene in her happinoss for brilliant 
which breaks through.a sunset cloud. When mirth. She was standing by his side when I went 
we entered it that day from the broad noon, the ; out to see that lights were placed in the bridal 
solemn stillness brooding there fell upon our chamber, and to scatter some fresh blossoms on 
hearts suddenly. The smile grew faint on many ; the toilet, from a basket which one of ‘the ser- 
a joyous face, and there was no rustling of dresses } vants had, at my command, filled from the gar- 
nor a single whisper to disturb the beautiful re- ; den after the night dews had drenched them. 
pose that hung over us, The bridegroom and! As I passed through a private corridor whicli 


the bride approached the altar; a priest was | was but dimly lighted, the figure of a man at 
standing there with an emblazoned missal open 


the upper end startled me—a gun was before 
in his hand, his snowy vestments sweeping the } him which he grasped with one hand, while he 
black marble. 


seemed forcing down a heavy charge with the 
‘*Not a voice or sound was heard in that 


other. He turned his face slightly, and I saw 
chapel, save a quick sob that broke from my $ that it was cousin Richard—my first impulse 
master once. The youthful pair knelt on the has- ! 


was to retire, but my footsteps had arrested his 
socks placed on a step of the altar, and the voice } attention, and he looked anxiously down the cor- 





ed with joyous 





of that holy man swelled through the building, { ridor, leaning forward and holding back the gun 
while he pronounced the nuptial ceremony, like { as much out of sight as possible. 
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‘‘] knew that he had seen me and walked for- 
ward. 

«‘The revel is kept up late,’ he said, moving 
a step forward, and placing his gun by a stack 
of muskets, which I now for the first time dis- 
covered beneath the arched window that lighted 
the corridor. ‘No matter, everything is ready 
for a glorious salute; I come up to see that the 
guns were all in order.’ 

‘It had been an old custom in the province to 
terminate every wedding festival by the discharge 
of three volleys of musketry- under the windows 
of the bridal chamber; still the foolish practice 
was sometimes disregarded, and I felt hurt that 
cousin Richard had attempted to put it in prac- 
tice on the occasion which seemed so solemn and 
important. Before I could speak a party of young 
men came up the corridor.calling for Richard. 

‘*«Here gentlemen.are your muskets,’ he said, 
pointing to the stack; ‘where is Mr. Embury? he 
must lead the salute.’ 

“*He will not—he refuses,’ said one of the 


company. 
‘Nonsense,’ replied Richard; ‘he must not 
break an old custom—the father always leads, if 
living, if not the next in blood—is it not so?’ 
«Yes, yes, the father leads,’ they exclaimed 
all at once—‘ Mr. Embury must not refuse us!’ 


“*Go seek him—take no excuse. The father 
must lead—go—go, he cannot refuse his guests,’ 
said Richard. 

“Two or three went out, and while the rest 
were gathered around the stack of arms, I saw 
Richard take up the rifle he had just been hand- 
ling, and place it in a position least likely to 
attract notice. 

**« Remember,’ he said, ‘my uncle leads, no 
one must touch a gun till he is armed; but there 
they come, bringing him with them, I thought he 
would not resist.’ ; 

*T went out of the corridor just as the party of 
young men returned, with Mr. Embury in their 
midst. He was expostulating with them, and 
seemed very reluctant to join in their boisterous 
project in honor of ‘his child. 

‘*I found the basket of flowers by the door, and 
lifting it to my arm entered the bridal chamber. 
How pure and quiet it was after the gorgeous 
banquetting room and the turbulent scene I had 
just left in the corridor. The hangings of pure 
white silk, damasked with silver, hung like a 
mass of broken and crusted snow over the heavy 

‘couch. The windows, the toilet, and more than 
~ half of the ceiling were dressed with the same 
exquisite fabric; the candlesticks which were 
of massive silver, stood before the mirror, that 








‘ 


edges filtered by a tracery of icicles. I scattered 
the blossoms about, on the snow white bed, the 
toilet, and the bright oaken floor. I entwined 
them in the frame of the mirror, and fastened 
the half open buds in bouquets amid the rich 
folds of the window drapery. The last rose was 
in my hand when the bride glided into the cham- 
ber: she half smiled, and a warm rose tint broke 
up to her cheek when she saw me. , 

‘She sat down by the toilet, and I began to 
unfasten the veil from her tresses without speak- 
ing a word—but my hands trembled, and though 
I tried to be composed, a tear or two dropped 
amid its transparent folds—she saw that I was | 
weeping, took the veil from my hand with “a” 
gentle smile, and laid it on the toilet. 

‘*¢T must not have tears in my bridal veil,’ she 
said, winding her arms around my neck—‘one 
kiss, and good night! No tears, girl, no tears— 
rejoice that I am so happy—sad a little—but still 
so very, very happy.’ 

‘“‘I kissed her and went out rejoicing—happy, 
and yet with a strange emotion beneath it all. 

‘‘T was moving toward the door of my solitary 
chamber when the bridesgroom passed me—his 
step was light, and I never saw a face so radiant 
with happiness: he did not observe me, but gently 
opened the door of the chamber and went in. 

‘‘The room which I was henceforth to oceupy 
was in a wing of the building opposite to that 
appropriated to the newly married pair. The 
window was exactly on a level with those of 
the bridal chamber, and the light that streamed 
through the snowy curtains reddened the walls 
around me, revealing that portion of the garden 
which lay directly about the building. 

‘<T was not aware of it at the time, but in my 
agitation while fastening the flowers which I had 
just left among the window drapery of that bridal 
chamber, a portion of the curtain had accidentally 
been looped up from one of the lawn sashes, and 
from the position which I occupied in my own 
room I could witness what was passing opposite. 
La Brun stood by the window, resting lightly 
against the frame; his side face was clearly re- 
vealed as he remained silently contemplating his 
bride, who stood hefore the toilet slowly unweav- 
ing the wreath of orange blossoms which had 
confined the bridal veil to her head; his face was 
beaming with quiet happiness, and it seemed to 
me that I could discern the blushes as they came 
and went on the young face changing so modestly 
beneath his admiring eyes. 

‘‘Just then I heard the sound of footsteps in 
the garden. The revellers were mustering oppo- 
site the bridal chamber to surprise the happy pair 


gleamed out from a frame-work of exquisite fila- { with the threatened salute. I saw them draw 
gree, pure and water-like as a spring with its ‘ together in a little knot, and heard their mur- 
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muring voices with a degree of pleasant curiosity 
to witness the surprise and pretty terror which 
would overwhelm the bride when the heavy vol- 
ley was let off. , 

‘**Now!’ exclaimed cousin Richard in a sharp 
whisper, which came distinctly to my ear as I} 
bent over my window sill, for it was given with 
a keen, hissing sound more penetrating even than 3 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


Ir is yet early for spring costumes, but as we have 
received several patterns in advance, we lay them, 
without delay, before our readers. 

Fic. 1—Baxtzt Dress of an embroidered muslin a 
double jupe, each jupe edged with a row of rich lace of 
moderate width: tight corsage, and very short sleeves, 
over which is worn a pelerine cape similarly embroi- 


a cry. ’ dered, and encircled with a double row of white lace: 
“*Now!? : this cape is formed round, and the ends crossed in the 
“There was a loud report, a cloud of red : front, and attached with a rosette of shaded silk: the 

smoke surged up between me and the bridal 3 waist is slightly pointed: this robe is worn over a 

chamber, but through its glare I saw Henry La } full primrose colored skirt, showing the embroidery to 





Brun spring upward almost to the ceiling. I 3 great advantage. The coiffure is perfectly simple, and 
“heard a sBriek, wild and terrible, as if a human 
heart had been fiercely rent asunder, and I fell 
back upon the floor, shuddering and heart-sick 
with horror. CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH. 





TO THE BLUE BIRD. 
BY GEO. B. WALLIS. 





> arranged in ringlets. 
Fic. 1.—An Opera Dress after the one worn by 
This splendid 


$ Queen Victoria on a late 
costume is composed of rich white blonde, put on 





§ nearly plain and relieved on the left side with a cluster 
¢ of shaded blue and white roses. A splendid mantle of 
blue velvet is worn over, edged entirely with swans 


down, and having a capuchon attached to the back 


part. The coiffure -is arranged perfectly simple, and 
only decorated with a small wreath of blue and white 


Birp of the azure wing! $ forget-me-nots. 


Thy music tells us Spring is near at hand, 
And that thy fellow warblers soon shall sing 
O’er all the blooming land. 
From wint’ring ’mid the Southern orange bowers, 
Thou t, oh! wel one, to this bleak clime of . 





Thou comest while still the snow 
Lingereth among the shadows of the hills; 
Ere even the earliest buds begin to blow; 
While yet the winter chills, 
The trickling rivulets in its icy ties— 


Ere the first breaking blush of summer warms the skies. } 


And ’mid the falling frost, 
Why are thy notes so sorrowful—art thou 
Mourning that thy last summer’s love is lost é 
To thy affection now? ; 
Or that the children at the cottage door, 3 
With their most gladsome voices greet thy song no } 
more? 
I love thy plaintive notes, 
Their sweet simplicity to me is dear; 
And with them, o’er my heart returning, floats, 
And o’er my raptured ear, 
The Past—its dreams—home, and the voices there, 
Sweetly as balm of flowers upon the twilight air! 
A little while, and then 
The flowers will bless our sight, and the bare trees 
Resume their rustling green, and hill and glen 
Resound with melodies 
Of love and gladness; but the withering breath 
Of Autumn brings again the waste and gloom of death. 
Bird of the azure wing! 
Would I could fly with thee, when winter lowers, 
To meet the pleasures of another spring, 
Of other birds and flowers; 
Nor wait to feel, from Nature’s dark decay, 
The thoughts which but corrode my spirit’s chain away ! 





enn 
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Fic. m1.—A Waking Dress, being a pelisse of 
rich purple silk, the facings down the front of velvet 
in the same color, connected by zig-zag cord, with 
which also the sleeve is ornamented. Corsage pointed: 
bonnet of black velours épinglé, having a knot on the 
top of the crown. 

Fic.1v.—An Eventne Dress of light silk, the skirt 


¢ trimmed with two small lace flounces: the corsage low, 


and pointed, and trimmed around the shoulders with 
lace: sleeves very short and trimmed also with lace. 
Coiffure simple, being plain ringlets adorned with 
white roses. 

Batt Dresses.—At no season of the year are ball 
dresses more desirable than now. We have descrip- 
tions of many patterns. One of the most beautifal is 
composed of an under dress of pale green satin, trim- 
med round the bottom with two broad lace vo/ants, the 
two upper skirts being of figured white lace, the shortest 
looped up on the left side with a gold flat chain, termi- 
nating in a sévigny, in the centre of which is placed a 
splendid emerald. Low corsage of dark green velvet, 
headed with a fall of lace, and a fulling of white tzdle, 
caught on the top of each shoulder; the short sleeve 
covered with a fall of lace. Coiffure formed of a twist 
of white and gold, decorated on the left side with a 
beautiful small bird. The hair worn in flat ringlets, 
and adorned behind with an ornamental gold comb. 
Another very elegant ball dress is composed of a robe 
of crépe lisse, worn over an under dress of white satin; 
the corsage is low, the body fitting tight to the figure; 
the waist is long, the poents being slightly rounded; the 
sleeve is very short, and composed of three puffings of 
crépe lisse; the bust is ornamented by three folds of 
crépe lisse, set on a little fall, having in the centre, and 
on each shoulder, a small bunch of drooping flowers. 
The skirt is extremely full, and is not quite so long 
as the under dress; the bottom of the skirt is left open 
at equal distances, say about six openings round the 
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bottom; there are five flounces of crépe lisse in lias, 
slightly festooned, and not set in too full; the top of 
each opening is finished by a bunch of flowers and 
drooping leaves, the whole forming at once, a trim- 
ming equally novel, simple, and elegant. The top of 
the gloves should be ornamented by a wreath of flowers 
to correspond with those on the dress. A rose with 
foliage, and drooping gold flowers, placed at each side 
of the head, complete this very elegant toilette. 
Dinner Dress.—A beautiful costume for dinner 
dress is of a rich claret velvet; the body fitting tight 
to the figure; the waist long and G la pointe: the cor- 
sage is low, and is ornamented by a narrow edging ; 
of worked cambric standing up round the bust; and } 
puffings of white satin, diamond shaped, are placed to ; 
form a stomacher, while at the meeting of the points is ° 
a precious stone, either pearl, emerald, or any other 3 
kind as fancy dictates; the sleeve is short and composed $ 
of points, which meet in the centre, forming diamonds, 3 
in which are puffings of white satin, edged with a gold ° 
cord, the meeting potzts ornamented to correspond with } 
the body. The skirt is long-and exceedingly full; it is ; 
trimmed en tablier with diamond shaped puffings of ° 
white satin, each edged with gold cord, the points 
being fastened as above; we think that small gold — 
tassels would be a very pretty substitute for the stones. » 
The head dress is composed of a small hat or toque of } 
pale green velvet, edged with gold, and having a long } 
drooping feather placed under the rim on the right side, } 
and drooping gracefully on the shoulder. 
PromenapE Dress.—Besides the walking dress } 


> 
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given in our plate, we have one peculiarly fitted for ; 


the current month. It is of striped fawn colored 
Pekin silk, the jape decorated with two immense } 
broad volants, put on nearly plain, and on the dats; } 
plain high body and tight sleeves; pelerine cape of ° 


> 


claret colored velvet, the back of which is decorated , 
with a broad volant of the same, reaching only to the { 
front of the arm; this volant is edged and headed with ; 
narrow folds of the same material; the ends of this ° 
cape falling low, and pointed in the front; round small > 
collar, also formed of folds of velvet. Bonnet of emerald 
green velvet, richly trimmed with broad black lace, ; 
falling over and forming a curtain to the back part of | 
the bonnet. No trimming is worn in the interior. 

GeneraL Remarks.—There is little alteration in the 
general style of dress. "Walking dresses are, however, 
remarkable for their simplicity. The mode is to have ; 
the corsage high, and fitting tight to the throat ; sleeves 
long and tight: the skirt plain, or with one or two 
flounces. Bonnets continue to be of velvet or velowrs ° 
épinglé: the simple black velvet bonnet is much worn 
in the morning in London: in Paris also black velvet 
capotes are fashionable for morning costume,’ lined 
with violet, or soft blue, or pink. Gayer colors are ? 
worn for full dress. Head dresses, in Paris, are being 
worn more over the forehead: the crown is also en- 
larged, so as to allow the back plaits of hair to be seen | 
to advantage. The newest style of coiffure is called 
the Tyrolienne. It is composed of a fond, or head 
piece of gauze, beautifully embroidered in pearls and 
gold, and having on each side a long plaiting of pearls 
and gold, resembling a plait of hair. For full dress, 
nothing can be more charming, 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE BOOK OF EMBROIDERY.” 
EMBROIDERY. 


In our last article we gave directions for embroidery 
in wool and silk, with instructions how to ground, to 
trace patterns, to work figures, and copy generally the 
Berlin patterns found in the shops. We shall now 
offer a few hints on the various purposes to which the 
knowledge thus acquired may be applied. 

Brap Worx.—This is peculiarly fitted for purses 
and bags. Use the canvass called bolting; and work 
two threads each way on the slant, with China silk, 
being careful that the beads are all turned the same 
way, so that the whole may appear uniform. Work 
the pattern with thick beads and ground with transpa- 
rent ones. Have as few shades as possible in this kind 
of work. 

Wire Worx.—Choose shades of a light, in prefer- 
ence to a dark color, and work with silk. Before com- 
mencing sponge the whole. If you use both wool and 


; silk, employ the silk for the lighter shades, or you will 


impair the beauty of the work. 

Braw Worx.—Trace this pattern in the material, 
and proceed with the various shades from the outline, 
or lightest to the darkest, till the whole is completed. 
Only two shades are required, in braid work, for leaves, 


} and three for flowers: make the points as sharp as pos- 


sible, and, in turning them, work one stitch up close to 
the point where you turn the braid, and another imme- 


} diately afterward to keep it in place. Vein the leaves 


in a bouquet with purse silk: in finishing, use gold twist 
as taste may direct; and in fastening, draw the braid 
through the material. For this purpose the best instru- 
ment is a chenille needle. In braid work only one 
stitch must be taken at a time, or the work will appear 
puckered. . 
Rue Borpertnc.—Employ a wooden mesh, grooved, 
an inch and a quarter in width; pass the material over 
the mesh, and work in cross-stitch: the material to be 
used is what is called slacks, (a kind of worsted) which 
must be six or eight times doubled. You must leave 


} three threads between each row, and not more than 


eight rows are required to complete the border. 
GENTLEMEN’s WalstTcoaTs.—For a dress waistcoat, 
embroider satin, either in the form of a wreath around 


morning waistcoat you may work in any pattern you 
prefer. 

Braces.—W ork in silk canvass three inches broad, 
in silk or wool, in any pattern you prefer. But there 


; should be two colors highly contrasted. 


Bortte Sranps.—For these, or for any small piece 


} of work, star patterns are very beautiful. The mate- 


rials are silk or wool, with gold or any other kind of 
beads, and gold thread or twist. You may use either 
velvet or silk canvass for foundations. Small sprigs 
are pretty for small sized work. For the flowers use 
chenille: for the leaves and stalks employ silk: a few 
gold beads will add much to the effect. 

Mepatiion Patrerns.—These are much used for 


} large pieces of work. The outline should be traced in 
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brilliant silk; and for the centre employ two shades of 
the same color, working half in each shade; the medal- 
lion should be placed on a white field, and the whole 
grounded in dark color. 


to them. Look at the present number! The engravings 
are rarely beautiful: and the fashion plate, we will 
Wenture to say, is the prettiest of the month. That 
exquisite opera dress is the one worn by Queen Vie- 
Baces.—These may be worked in many ways. The } toria. This plate was engraved by Pease, the same 
border is often made to resemble black lace, and, when } whose work will be found in the Gift for 1844, We 
properly executed, looks very well. The parts filled } are resolved to have our fashion plates done by the first 
up should be worked in black floss or black wool. } artists. Then for the literary contents of this month! 
Leaves may be worked with gold twist, or beads may } Read them, and deny, if you can, that “The Ladies’ 
be employed. The grounding should be in fine twisted } National” is the princess of magazines. 
silk: any color may be used. In other cases, white? “The Widow’s Revenge” will be brought to a con- 
wool, white silk, silver and glass beads, and several ; clusion in our next number, when Mrs. Stephens will 
other materials, are in requisition: so that a latly’s ; begin a story, in an entirely different vein, to be com- 
tasté has ample scope. A mourning bag looks well ; pleted in two numbers. We have on hand contributions 
done in imitation lacé, worked in black floss silk, and } from Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Ellett, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs, 
ornamented with black glass and silver beads tastefully ; Orne, Mrs. Pierson, and others which shall duly appear. 
arranged. Sometimes a bag is worked as a shield of { In literature and embellishments we shall keep in the 











four squares: in such a case, two squares should be 
worked in feather-stitch, and the others in any stitch 
that will form a pleasing contrast; the border should be 
a simple but elegant lace pattern. 

With the instructions given in our three articles on 
Embroidery, any lady can work any pattern, with proper 
attention. 


EDITORS’ GOSSIP. 


Manxcu is coming! Before this number reaches our } 
But it will § 


more distant readers, March will be here! 


find portions of them under far different skies. Some 


will be amid blooming flowers and balmy airs, hearing ; 


every morning the notes of a returning bird, and won- 
dering every night what old favorite will come next; 
while others will still be making the most of winter, 
furring themselves to keep him from too roughly kissing 
their rosy cheeks, and, in merry sleighs, whistling over 
hill and dale, with happy companions, making the air 
melodious with the light-hearted laughter of youth. 
Here we shall have blustering skies, fitful gusts of 
pattering rain, and rivers that roar along swollen and 
turbid. In cities the pavé will be almost deserted: but 
now and then, on stray sunshiny days, there will be 
bright girls abroad, like violets seen peeping timidly 
out at the melting of the snows. 

Really this is eap year !—we had almost forgotten it. 
We must ourself write a story, or have one written 
about this same leap year, which is so nicely thrown 
in, every fourth year, to save bashful youths from that 
most horrible of all fates, old bachelorship! We always 
think of ghosts and old bachelors together: we are sure 
one can’t be more frightful, and certainly not half so 
crabbed as the other. On Valentine’s day there was 
sad work doing in the city. Thousands of missives 
passed through the post-office, and, amid a deal of 
jesting notes, there were not a few serious. Some of 
these days old married folks will talk of the mischief 
done mutually to their hearts on this same fourteenth of 
February, 1844. 

We are in a good humor, as you have seen. We 
ought to be in a good humor. Our magazine, this year, 
has been admired ‘‘to distraction,” as the old lady says 
in the play. Now we can’t help confessing we are 
fond of compliments, and that, like most beauties and 
coquettes, we have a decided notion that we are entitled 
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Ovr Tasie.—Our Review of New Books has been 
crowded out this month to our great regret. We have 
many publications on our table we wished to have noticed 
at length. Foremost among these are the ‘Songs and 
Ballads” of George P. Morris, which for beauty, finish 
§ and sentiment are unsurpassed. Their popularity isa 
proof of their many merits. They are sung every- 
where, in mansion and cottage, north, south and west. 
‘‘ Arabella Stuart,” a new romance by James, has just 
been issued by the Harpers, It is much- superior to 
several of this author’s late efforts. “‘L. S. D., or 
Accounts of Irish Heirs,” is a humorous novel by 
; Samuel Lover, issued by Winchester of the New 
World. Lea & Blanchard have published a second 
series of ‘‘Walpole’s Letters to Sir Horace Mann;” 
we need not say that these epistles are unrivalled in 
their style, and that besides they convey a graphic pic- 
ture of the manners and personages of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century in London. “A Christmas 
Carol,” by Charles Dickens, has been issued by the 
Harpers. It is very good: indeed in the writer’s best 
style. E. H. Butler has sent us the eleventh number of 
* Frost’s Pictorial United States,” a work which main- 
tains its high excellence in the illustrations, to say 
nothing of the accuracy of the text. There is a new 
novel by Miss Bremer out: it is called “‘A Diary,” and 
is translated by Mary Howitt, who has written a pre- 
face, or had one written for her, not in the best taste. 
In this preface she assails the American translators of 
Miss Bremer’s other works, and charges them with 
making their ‘translations from the German, instead of 
from the Swedish. If we mistake not Mrs. Howitt 
was guilty of the same offence in the translation she 
made of “‘Home.” Her preface is ferocious, and quite 
amusing. ‘The Canons of Good Breeding,” has been 
issued by Lindsay & Blakiston; but who looks in a book 
to learn good breeding? Publications of this kind are 
traps for the ignorant: no one ever acquired the man- 
ners for a lady from a treatise on etiquette. There 
are many serials on our table: among the best are 
“McCulloch’s Gazetteer,” ‘‘Neal’s History of the 
Puritans,” ‘‘Harper’s Pictorial Bible,” and ‘‘ Milman’s 
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Gibbon,” all published by the Harpers. 
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